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Nature 


Donald R. Griffin 


Listening in the Dark: 


as Sonar Engineer 


The Acoustic Orientation of Bats and Men. 


New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. Pp. xviii + 413. $7.50. 


Rei 


Dr. Licklider is an experimental psy- 
chologist who has done most of his re- 
search and writing in the fields of hear- 
ing and speech communication but who 
has spent much of his time in exploring 
such other diverse fields as information 
processing, data display, manual con- 
trol, mathematical models of perceptual 


processes, 


systems 


and the 
He was long 
Harvard University 


setts Institute 


theory of ¢ omple x 


= 
associated with 


and the Massachu- 
of Technology, and he is 
now, in association with Bolt, Baranek, 
and 

Vass., 


ing group for the imvestigation of the 


S 


Newman, Inc., in Cambridge, 


engaged in developing a work- 


psychological engineering problems that 
fie lds oT 


communication engineer 


arise in the 
state physics, 


ing, control 


acoustics, yl d 


engineering, and other re- 


lated fields. Licklider has worked in 
psychoacoustics ever since he joined the 
Harvard Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory in 
World War II. Just now he is President 
of the 


Society of America 


O™ day over 150 years ago, Lazaro 
Spallanzani captured 52 bats in 


Acoustical 


the bell tower of the cathedral at Pavia 
He marked them 
them free 


blinded them, and set 


Early in the morning of the 


fourth day later, he returned to the 


tower, found four of the marked and 


R. LICKLIDER 


blinded bats. Their stomachs were full 
of freshly caught insects 


Donald R 


ogy at Harvard, has written a pleasant 


Griffin, Professor of Zool- 


and charming book, but a bit of im- 
patience shows through the pleasantness 


and charm. He is impatient with his 


fellow men for letting almost a century 


and a half go by without finding out 


how those blinded bats caught the in- 


sects and found their ways back to the 


tower. He is impatient with them for 


not having discovered, even yet, how 


birds navigate in migrations, how pi- 


geons home, how earthworms and 


whether Protozoa) learn. We put so 
much effort into devising our own solu- 
tions to technological problems in navi 
flight 


control, 


gation and control, interception 


ind fire electronic data proc- 
essing and computation by mechanical 
How little 


understanding nature’s beautiful solu- 


brains effort we put into 


tions to strikingly similar problems 


solutions worked out over 50 million 
years of experimentation and develop- 
ment! 

(Very recent reports, it is true, indi- 
cate that a piece of the migration-guid- 
ance problem may at last be solved 
birds obtain guidance from the 


of the 


pattern 


stars; but how much more re- 


mains! ) 


In Listening in the Dark, Griffin re 


counts the Story ol the solution of 


Spallanzani’s bat problem,” a solution 
that is at the same time satisfyingly 


complete, yet only a beginning. It is 


complete in showing, through experi- 
mental analysis in which Griffin was a 
that bats 


navigate and intercept insects and even 


pioneer and is still a leader 


catch fish with the aid of acoustic echo- 


location. It is only a beginning because 


each new insight into animal sonar 


raises further fascinating questions 


themselves amenable to experimental 


investigation. The story is a good one 
and Griffin tells it expertly. The book 
will attract new interest and new talent 
to the fields the 


author is sad to see 


neglected 


i account is based on the Trum- 


bull Lectures that Griffin presented at 
Yale in 


ingly multidisciplinary, but no more s 


1955. His audience was exceed 


than Griffin’s study of echolocation. In 


the two-thirds of the book devoted to 


bats, we find comparative anatomy, de- 


scriptive zoology, physiology of me 


tabolism, history of science, physical 


acoustics physiological acoustics. elec 


troacoustics, psy hoacoustics, behavioral 


psychology, dynamic psychology, infor 


mation theory, geography, and _ spele- 


ology. The remaining third, which ex- 


amines problems of orientation, navi- 
other 


adds 


psychology 


gation, and object location in 


animals and in artificial devices 


oceanography, comparative 


and zoology, and a bit of audio, ultra- 


sonic and radar engineering. Solving 


Spallanzani’s problem took diligent de- 


tective work, and Griffin and his col- 


leagues followed the clues wherever 








The 


science 


they led trail went through the 


areas ol also 
Cod 
church steeples, and caves in Venezuela 


New 


aforenamed and 


into Panamanian jungles, Cope 


Mindanao, Ceylon, Negros Island 
York New 

What impressed me 
the 
work is 


and England 


and pleases me 
about character 


greatly panoramic 


of Griffin's much its 


that 


not so 


never-a-dull-moment quality, but 


everything continues to be focused on 


a problem Too many ol us have be- 
come enchanneled within the constraints 
of a particular field of competence or 
laboratory full 


method of research or 


of specialized apparatus. It is good to 
sense the freedom of the other kind of 


life 


I EW readers of Griffin's book will be 


favored by 


scientinic 


fortunate coincidence as 


was shortly after I read it 
awakened in the middle of the 
in the 
light, I 


what I had just learned to distinguish 


hear a soft, fluttering movement 


bedroom. Turning on the saw 


as one of the Vespertilionidae. I got up 


closed the door, and watched it for sev 


eral minutes as it explored the room 


flying into corners and even closets 


without more than lightly brushing a 


wall. I tried blocking its path with a 
shirt, but the bat 
When it 
pulled up just in time to avert a crash 
the point ol stall 
itself by its 


avoided the obstacle 


tired, it headed for a dresser 


came just to and 
hooked 
crack at the top of a closed drawer 

The 


leading 


thumbs onto the 


bat’s thumbs project from the 


edges of its wings, the other 
fingers being incorporated into the wing 
the little 


managed to get its 


structure as ribs. Somehow 
M yotis 


thumbs into the crack while it was fold- 


lucifugus 


ing its wings and turning upside down 


There it was, dangling head-down from 


the crevice in the front of the dresser 

Griffin’s discussion of the depth psy- 
chology of our reaction to bats chal- 
lenged me to adopt a rational approach 
to the little creature so maligned by ac- 
cusations of association with the Forces 
of Darkness. I 
anxiety on my 
that 


a bat 


therefore blamed my 


newly-won knowledge 
someone once died of rabies from 
bite. Using the shirt as both net 


and protector, I picked up the little bat 


? 


ind was at once treated to a display of 
the audible cries described in the chap 
The Bat l 
my captive, looked again at it 
like teeth 


gus-sized ears and no ultrasonic 


ter on Voices of examined 
s needle 
made sure that it had lucifu 
reflec- 
tor on its nose, and appreciated in real 
life had 


Vature 


the wing structure at which I 
marveled in the chapter on The 
of Bats. Then | 


I listened for 


turned it loose 


the Ticklaute the 
faintly audible correlates of the ultra- 


sonic navigation pulses—but could never 


had 


observations, so | 


be sure. Griffin missed them in his 


own early counted 
myself in good 


Next 
standard 


company 
I set up an experiment. The 
obstacles in bat experiments 


are wires or rods, usually arranged in 


the middle of a 
At 4:00 AM 


ind a sudden humane impulse, I 


a vertical grid across 


long roon with no wire 


devi 


ated from tradition. I opened a window 


screen about i lool to produce an 


aperture through which my subject, un- 


der the - > Of escape would 


} 
surely 


bat circled the 


navigat To my surprise, the 


room for half an hour 


(not brief 


the 


counting six or eight pauses 


for rest) without finding opening 


Donato R 


Bats may be better at avoiding col- 


lision with isolated reflectors than they 


are at flying through holes in reflection 


patterns 


The next day, | read parts of Listen 


ing in the Dark again and correlated as 


much as I could with observations on 


my new pet. Since the observations 


book on every count, I re- 


support the 


fer you to that prior source final 


My 
repetit on ol the 
The did 


through the opening. It 


observation was a 


open-window test bat not 


navigate 


landed upon the window sill apparently 


by accident, rested a while, and crawled 


around aimlessly. Suddenly it found it- 


} 


was a rapid flutter of ind my ob- 


wings 
My 


somehow 


servations were ended empathetic 


sense of freedom was related 


to the freedom from constraint I like in 


understanding 


i A cot sTic echolocation involves both 


production 


Griffin's pursuit of 


and perception of sound 


The source sends out a space-t pat- 


tern of sound. Some of the acoustic 


energy is reflected by each irradiated 


object. From the echo pattern the re- 


GRIFFIN 





ceiver deduces the kinematic geometry 
of its environment 

To convert the general formula into 
an effective system requires a multitude 
of decisions by the 
Each 
with many others. Some of the require- 
these. The 
perceiver must discriminate acutely in 


system designer 


decision must be _ coordinated 


ments for coordination are 
the frequency band in which the source 
emits. The 


strong to produce useful echoes (some 


emitted signal must be 


of which will be faint in any event be- 
cause of the smallness or remoteness of 
the reflectors), but the returning echoes 
masked by the 


The echoes must not be 


must not be outgoing 


masked 


emissions or 


signal 


either, by neighbors 


con- 


fused with neighbors’ echoes. The acous 


beam must cover a wide enough 


angle to avoid ‘tunnel perception,’ yet 
the system 


And 


be light 


must achieve high resolu- 


tion the whole apparatus must 


and manufacturable 


compact 
from available materials 
In Griffin’s pages describing the echo 


location techniques of bats. one sees 


nature as the outstanding systems en 


gineer. Bats display most of the effec- 


tive solutions familiar to the technolo 


gist of sonar and radar: pulsed car- 


rier transmission 
within the pulse 


frequency modulation 
velocity sensing with 
the aid of doppler shift, variable pulse 
repetition frequency. variable duty fac 
tor. frequency diversity, directional an 
tennas, split-beam discrimination of di 


rection. and more. Their echolocation 


ideas that en- 
think 


variation 


systems incorporate, also 


gineers have thought of but. I 


not vet reduced to hardware 


within the pulse of the directivity of 


the transmitting antenna contingent 


programing of the orientation of the 


recelving antennas underwater sonl¢ 


detection with airborne projectors and 


receivers. There are. moreover. hints 


that bats have for centuries used prin 
ciples that 


men are just beginning to 


comprehend: it seems just possible, for 
that the 


emitted by a_ bat 


example successive pulses 


have individually 


characteristic patterns, and that the bat 


may understand the significance of each 


possible reflective alteration of each 


emitted pattern. In any event. bats ap 


pear to have a kill probability of ap 


proximately 0.5 against assorted insects 


Effectiveness of bat’s echolocation relative 


Basis of 


omparisor Rad 


R 


even in the face of ground clutter and 


of counter measures by the intended 


victims 


The budget of the whole of the study 


of nature’s sonar has been less than the 


cost of a single man-ma illation 


Griffin appears to think we have 


developed sonar and radar long before 


we did if we had studied nature’s handi 


work more energetically. An 


might 


engineer 


argue that it is no more difficult 


to invent a system than it is to 


figure 


out a solution to one of nature’s mys 


teries. (H. S. Maxim. who first hit upon 
what turned out to be the correct solu 
tion to the 
had 


based on the same principle 


problem of bat navigation 


just invented a sonic depth finder 


However 


when one familiar with weights and 


sizes of electronic equipment considers 


that the bat’s equipment lives in a 6 


gram package that can roost in a 23-inch 


crack 


is likely to conclude that 


that includes the whole bat—he 


there is some 


thing there worth learning 


[., comparison of bats’ perform 


ances with the performance of man 


made echolocation systems brings me 


to my one criticism of Griffin’ expos! 
tion. While I was reading the parts of 


the book that 


signals in noise. I 


detection of 


looking 


discuss the 
found myself 
for more than was there 

I was quite happy about Griffin’s sug 
ge‘ ion that bats may be using coher- 
ence and correlation techniques. I was 
puzzled by the suggestion that the fre 
modulation of the navigation 


added a 


an orderliness on the basis of 


quency 


pulses theoretical advantage 


which ce 


tection performance might be improved 


ar SCR-268 


to that of the man-made device 


Radar 


AN/APS-10 Sonar QCS/1 


1.5 x 10 


(Improved I wondered, over the detec- 
tion of an unmodulated pulse of known 


frequency, which is the acme of order 


liness?) But I was unhappy when I did 


not find any true, technical evaluation 


of the bats’ performance 


the 


How closely 
do bats approach mathematically 


ideal performance of a _ hypothetical 


Radar 
meas- 
If the 


compared with radar and 


maximum-likelihood observer? 


ind sonar engineers continually 
ure their systems against criteria 
bat is to be 
sonar, why not so measure the perform 
the bat? 

When A. W. Melton called my 


tion to a 


ance ot 
atten- 
more quantitative evaluation 
in Griffin’s article 
the 


(July 1958 


covering some of the 
book, in the Scientific 
199. 40-44). I 


The article is more ex 


material of 
American 

read eagerly 
plicit than the book about the relative 
excellences of the performances of bats 
and man-made echolocators, but it does 
not make 


Griffin 


any absolute evaluations 


defines an echolocation figure 


of merit,” the range R of the detected 
target divided by the product of the 
weight W and (peak) power P of the 
and the the 


that basis of comparison 


system diameter D of 
target. On 
Griffin finds the bat Eptesicus to be su- 
perior to two radars and a sonar by the 
factors 


table 


shown in the first line of the 


I question the reasonableness of Grif 


fin’s figure of merit. If we have two 


that 


one is 16 times as powerful as the other 


radars of identical design, except 


the detection range of the second for a 


specified target will be 2? (not 16) 


times 


is great as the detection range of 


the first. The inverse-square law enters 


twice, once on the wav to the target 








and once on the way back. If we have 
one radar and two targets, the diame- 
ter of the second target being twice 
that of the first (and the cross-sectional 
area 4 times as great) 


4 (not 2 


, we will get back 
times as much echo power 
from the second target as from the first. 
Therefore, if we hold constant the ratio 
of peak power to average power (along 
with other unspecified factors in the 
situation), a fair index of performance 
is the formula given in the second line 
of the table. On the basis of Griffin’s 
data, the two radar sets turn out to be 
very much than the 
bat, but the bat has an edge over the 


better detectors 
sonar, 

But row 2 effi- 
seems to me 
If we 


long-range detection, we have to 


says nothing about 


ciency of packaging. It 
that we should reason as follows 
want 
the echo- 
locator to fly, we should try to achieve 
That 
ratio is used as a basis of comparison 
table. On the 
even the ground- 


use high power. If we want 


a high ratio of power to weight 
in the third line of the 
basis of Griffin’s data 
based radar and the shipborne sonar 
have more watts per kilogram than the 
bat, and the airborne radar is far su- 
think 
about the outcome of the comparison 
that he 
tism by using the weight of the whole 
bat. Perhaps I should return the kind- 
ness and enter a generous factor of 10 


perior. | Griffin was so relaxed 


indulged himself in conserva- 


to remove the non-echolocative parts of 
Eptesicus. The airborne radar still leads 
by over 100 to 1 

The comparisons just presented leave 
many factors out of the picture. Other 
factors that enter the determination of 
effectiveness of include the 
a priori probability that a target is pres- 


detection 


ent, the acceptable false-alarm prob- 


ability, the duty factor (which con- 


verts the peak power to average power), 
and the time availeble for an observa- 
tion (which depends upon rates of 
movement, a priori knowledge of pos- 
sible target courses, etc.). A discussion 
of these things would tend to be rather 
technical, and perhaps difficult for an 
unspecialized audience, but an accurate 
treatment of them seems to me to be 


essential as support for Griffin’s plea 
that we try to learn from nature about 


signal detection. About packaging and 


4 


reliability, no About signal 


detection, I’d like better evidence that 


question 


nature has something to teach 

This one criticism is enough of criti- 
cism. There must be some in a critical 
review, even though the reviewer has to 
go beyond the book to find an object, 
but, in a review of Griffin’s book 
must predominate 
that book is 


pleasant and charming, interesting and 


praise 


I have said Griffin’s 


educational, broad in scope, full of di- 


verse observations all relevant to a 
fascinating problem. It is also scholarly 
This is not merely an account of Grif- 
fin’s own work (though that would have 
been enough to convey the story), but 
a scholarly synthesis of research in Eu- 
rope and the United States and of field 
observations all around the globe. There 
I think I shall read 


are 467 references 
some of them 


The Administrative Statesman 


Philip Selznick 


Leadership in Administration: A Sociological Interpretation. Evanston, 
Ill.:. Row, Peterson, 1957. Pp. xii + 162. $4.00. 


Reviewed by 


Dr. Kahn has been director of the field 
staff of the Bureau of the Census, and 
in that mammoth organization with its 
huge stuff of interviewers he developed 
“an intense and necessary interest” in 
the role of leadership in 
tion, an interest which he 


administra- 
took with him 
to Michigan’s Survey Research Center, 
where he has worked since 1952 as pro- 
director of the Likert-and-Katz- 
generated study of why people 
as they do in 


gram 
behave 
organizational 
He is also Associate 


settings 
Psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan 


— central idea of Leadership in 
Administration is that 


is administra- 


Professor of 


tive procedures, human relations, public 
relations, and all the other gadgetry of 
management in our time are not enough 
Professor Selznick that many of 
the men who occupy the top echelons 


feels 


of industry cannot properly be consid- 
ered managers or leaders. They may be 
administrators or efficiency experts or 
lubricators of human relations, but no 
more. They attend to the very partial 
indexes of efficiency which have come 
to be associated with a professionalized 
management; but about 
the road speed, friction, temperature 


their concern 


and oil pressure of the enterprise’s ve- 
hicle is a poor substitute for their lack 


of concern about whither the machinery 


RoBert L 


KAHN 


is taking them, and whether the destina- 
tion and the route are still appropriate 
Dr. Selznick is 


ful student of 


a serious and success- 
large-scale organizations 

those complex social inventions which 
have done so much to shape and re- 
shape our lives. He brings to the study 
of organizational problems an 
breadth of background 


unusual 
His initial train- 
(PhD 


a senior 


ing as a sociologist at Columbia 
in 1947) was supplemented by 
fellowship at the University of Chicago's 


Law School, where he 


concentrated on 
the sociology of law, the study of job 
rights, and due process in modern in- 
dustry. His publications in the field of 
TVA and Grass 
Roots and The Organizational Weapon 
Recently he has 


organization include The 


collaborated in the 
preparation of an undergraduate text in 
sociology. He is now Professor of So- 
ciology at the University of California 
at Berkeley 

Professor Selznick’s major thesis is 
sound and well argued. I do not think 
it is new 


to organizational research or 


to social psychology. For its impact on 
business men we have Clarence B. Ran- 
dall’s that 


“this book will broaden their intellectual 


assertion in the foreword 


horizon.” 
Now let 


book’s contents and 


us look more closely at the 
( their significance 


for psychologists Dr. Selznick tells us 





in his preface that “this essay outlines 


i perspective for the study of leader- 
ship in 


administrative organizations,’ 


and that “it was written in the convic- 
tion that more reflective, theoretical dis 
cussion is needed to guide the gathering 
of facts and the diagnosis of troubles.’ 


As a 


not 


student of organization, I could 
ore with the urgent need for 
Leadership in Adminis- 


contribute in some 


agree n 
such discussion 
tration does. indeed 
degree to satisfying this need. It is re- 


flective and it is studded with research 


able hypotheses. In this sense it is theo 
theoretical in 


We 


precisely de- 


retical, although it is not 


the more formal sense of the word 
do not encounter a set of 


fined concepts. nor a full statement of 


postulates and hypotheses. Nevertheless 


the main lines of thought are clear 


enough 


E begin issumption that 


appropriate criteria of effectiveness 


ire different for different echelons of an 


tion. At the 


the goals are 


7 ] ] ] . ‘ 
organiza lower levels, where 


typically handed down and 


the methods for their attainment speci- 


‘ . 
logic ot 


fied by Stall experts the effi- 


ciency IS applic ible t these levels it 


appropriate to measure eflectiveness 


units pro- 
duced wit a given ol 
hours 
This staten 


rate as a 


generally 


description of most industry 


ilthough it tends to deprecate the crea- 


cont 


oO dist ourage 


the protlessiona 


Selznick tells us, however 


] 


logic ol 


ascend in (tne 


] 
emhciency loses torce 


tion \t 


a h inge 


organiza 
the appropriate criteri: the 
leader is effective to the degree that he 
i whole 


His 


to changes 


yrehends the organization as 


and the context in which 


ind 


eXISts 


ability to sense to adapt 


in the context—a developing consumer 


lat 


preterence i new legisiative act or a 


deve lopment I 


technological for example 


is much more im] than his abil- 


operate efficiently 1 ime- 


one Can or ly 


ity to 


terms gain agree. Cer 


tainly the skills and capacities which we 


demand of leaders differ according to 
the place and function of the leader in 
the organization 

The author emphasizes this general 
point of view by the use of a terminol- 
ogy which, while it falls strangely on 
the ears of psychologists, is employed 
consistently and to good purpose. When 
the executive has comprehended the new 
logic which is appropriate to his posi- 
His func- 


organization cease 


tion, he becomes a statesman 


tions in the 


idministrative management, and become 


institutional leadership. His organization 


moreover, ceases to be merely a “lean 


no-nonsense system” and becomes an in 


stitution—that is to say, it is a “natu 


ral product of social needs and pres 


sures—a responsive, adaptive organism 


Selznick is fond of these dichotomies 


He is not misled, however, into confus 


ing his ideal types with the complex 


forms encountered among ongoing or- 


and he warns his reader re 


ganizations 
peatedly against making such errors. In 


the same 


paragraph in which he pro 
yoses ca 
ind 


in extreme case 


tegorization into organizations 


that 


t 


nstitutions, he tells us while 


may closely approach 


ideal 


associations re- 


either an ‘ideal’ organization or an 


itution. most living 


asy a Classification They are 


complex mixtures of both designed and 


responsive behavior 


I HAVE said that the book offers a num 
These 


more 


of researchable hypotheses 


are sometimes stated as such, but 
often they 


with 


are presented is conclusions 


inecdotal or case-study iterial 


offered in evidence. For examp! there 


is the hypothesized rel itionship bet 
stages ol 


organizational growth and per 


sonnel changes. The presumption is that 


iS an Organization moves through sev 


eral rather well-defined stages of growth 
encounters changed external 


The 


ippropriate internal changes is likely to 


require 


ments effort to meet these with 


require a major turnover of leadership 
in order to get rid of people who sym 
the old order and are 


] 
bolize incapable 


ol adapting to new ideas and require 


Ford Motor 


Company during the long era of the 


ents. The history of the 


Henry, and the shorter history 


United Auto 


support of 


Workers are well 


this thesis 


Another of Selznick’s major hypothe- 


ses deals with the much-debated issue 


of centralization and decentralization 
He uses the case of General Motors to 
document the interesting notion that any 
re-orientation in organizational goals is 
likely to require a period of centraliza- 
tion, but that this same period creates 
the conditions for successful decentrali- 
zation, primarily by training a group 
of executives who have internalized the 
new ways of doing things and who will 
continue—independently, as it were—to 
make decisions as the headquarters group 


them made 


I; suM uP, Professor Selznick does a 


good job of making available to business 


would want 


men some of the organizational wisdom 
which has been accumulating through so 


cial research. For the researcher, the 


book offers a summary of many things 
which he knows, as well as a number of 
stimulating and broadly testable propo 
organizations. I 


sitions about suppose 1 


is less than surprising that a psycholo- 


reading a sociological work, should 


that 


frist 


feel his own discipline is being 


either criticized unduly or ignored un- 


deservedly. If so, I succumbed to the 
inevitable from time to 


Leadership in 


as I read 
The de 


SVS 


time 
{dministration 
scription oO! organizations as open 
the interaction between means and 


the 


tems 


ends process of internalization of 
organizational goals by key people—all 
were iamiliar through lines of research 
only scant 


think 


merely is 


received 
Dr. Selznick, I 


which recognition 
tends to treat so- 
part of the 


As he 


mis- 


cial psychology 


armamentarium olf management 


puts it at one point problems ol 


understanding and false perception, in 


sofar as they spring from interpersonal 


relations, may be dealt with by manage 


ment engineers who have learned their 


social psychology Such problems arise 


continuously in any organization, and do 
not necessarily require the 
leadership.” All in all, 1 
book 


writing it 


attention ol 
welcome this 
hel | Iznic k 


| hope that others who are 


and commend Dr for 


studying organizations will follow his in- 


junction to write reflectively and theo- 


retically the guidance of research 


tor 
ind the deeper understanding of organi 


zational life 








Talking Properly 


about Perceiving 


Roderick M. Chisholm 


Perceiving: A Philosophical Study. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1957. Pp. xi + 203. $2.75. 

Revie wed by 


Lewis E. HAHN 


who is Professor of Philosophy and 
Department of Phi- 
losophy at Washington 
St. Louis. He has long been interested 
in this problem for he has 


Contextualistic 


Chairman of the 


University im 


written A 
Theory of Perception 

Calif. Publ. Philos., 1942, vol 
22), Neutral, Indubitable ‘Sense-Data as 
the Starting Point 


(Unit 


for Theories of Per- 
Philos., 1939, 36, 589-600), 
and Psychological Data and Philosophi- 
cal Theory of Philos 
1942, 39, 296 


ception (J 


Perception (J. 
307) 


ramus ALLY the problems of per- 
ception have been formulated in 
terms of a metaphysical theory which 


set up, on the one external 


hand, an 
world of real things in a spatio-temporal 


field of location and, on the other, an 


‘inner’ domain of mind or consciousness 
which 


contains the rest of the world 


Within this second realm, according to 
this view, fall the data of perception or 
what is ‘given’ in perception. The chief 
problem is that .of passing beyond the 
‘inner’ data 


the ‘appearances’ or ‘sen- 


sations —to the ‘external’ physical world 
making sure that the inner subjective 
data correspond to the 


things. 


real external 

Professor Chisholm, studied at 
Brown and Harvard with such philoso- 
phers as Ducasse, Williams, and Lewis 
and who has been since 1951 Chairman 
of the Philosophy Departmen‘ at Brown 
University, also deals with this problem 
(pp. 74f.) and various other philosophi- 
cal puzzles which seem to me to stem 


W ho 


from this world view, but he demurs at 
accepting some of its suppositions (p 
75) and discusses problems of percep- 
tion without introducing such terms as 
the given, immediate awareness, direct 


0 


experience, or acquaintance. He is pri- 
marily concerned not with showing the 
place of perception within the concep- 
tual framework of this or any other 
philosophical system but rather largely 
with properly minding our language in 
talk 
about perceiving in ways adequate to 
what we 


talking about perception—how to 


know or about 


want to say 
t, showing that these special ways of 
speaking do not give rise to the tradi- 
tional puzzles, and pointing out how the 
latter arise from inconsistencies and am- 
biguities in our more usual ways of 
speaking 

For example, he 


prefers saying “I 


sense painfully” to saying “I have a 


pain” or “I experience a pain,” for the 
first locution avoids some puzzles about 
‘other minds,’ such as whether another 


person can experience my pains. Simi- 
larly “S senses red with respect to x” is 
preferable to “S senses a red appearance 
of x,” for the latter wording suggests 
that appearances are special objects and 
raises questions about their relations to 
the surfaces of physical things. The au 
thor also notes that we are commiting 


“He 
infer “He sees an ap- 


the sense-datum fallacy if, from 


sees a boat,” we 
pearance.” Chisholm’s critiques of older 


usages are penetrating, his proposed 
ways of talking have much to recom- 


mend them, and he does indeed avoid 


many traditional difficulties 


Mcs of the difficulty in talking 


properly about perceiving arises trom 


the fact that “if we are to express all 
we know about perceiving. we must give 
certain words a use which no words 
need to have when we are merely ex- 
pressing the conclusions of physics and 
of the 


philosophical questions about perceiving 


the natural sciences” and 


“most 


are usually formulated in these 


‘non- 


physicalistic’ words and locutions” (p 
vi). Hence Professor Chisholm tries to 
use as few of these locutions as possible 
however 


As a minimum he holds that 


adequate discussion of perceiving re- 


quires three ‘nonphysicalistic’ types of 
expression (and adequate discussion of 
psychology still more): (1) epistemic 
(distinctively cognitive) locutions to en- 
able us to say what we often say using 


such words as know, evident, perceive, 


unreasonable, and see; (2) a locution 
corresponding to a noncomparative use 
of the word appear; and (3) an inten- 


tional term like believe or assume 


3 his discussion of what he calls the 
ethics of belief, Professor Chisholm pro- 
poses definitions of some basic epistemic 
terms, using an undefined epistemic lo- 
cution which permits him to say that 
some propositions are more acceptable 
or worthy of belief 


then goes on to 


and 
illumi- 
nating parallels from moral philosophy 


than others 


discuss, with 
problems connected with finding criteria 
for applying “adequate evidence” and 
other epistemic terms. For example, he 
defines at the outset the locution “S per- 
ceives something to have such and such 
rhere is 


a characteristic” as follows 


something that S perceives to be f 


means: there is an x which f and 


which appears in some way to $; §$ 


takes x to be f; and S has adequate 
evidence for the proposition that x is f’ 
p. 3) and proceeds to 


of the key 


an explanation 


terms. He notes significant 
similarities between cognitive appraisals 


such as 


dence for believing that 


“We do not have adequate evil- 
acquired char- 
acteristics are inherited 
praisals like 
We ought to 


and moral ap- 


“Stealing is wicked” or 


forgive our enemies,” 


none of which as an appraisal seems to 


him either true or false. In discussing 


evidence or knowledge he tries to de- 


scribe the conditions for adequate evi- 
dence without using 


epistemic terms 


and as he uses terms it is possible for 
him to maintain that “if a man thinks 


he perceives a thing to have certain 


sensible characteristics, he thereby has 
adequate evidence for believing that the 
thing has those characteristics” (p. 90) 

Particularly interesting in his account 
of the objects of perception is his treat- 
ment of secondary qualities, sensing or 
being-appeared-to, and the propositional 
and nonpropositional senses of perceiv- 
ing. His definitions of the latter have 
the virtue of 


what 


avoiding the thesis that 
light 


parts of the 


people perceive are waves, 


retinal images, brain, or 
His book affords a 
fresh, interesting analysis of perceiving 


which both philosophers 


ways of appearing. 


and psycholo- 
gists may read with profit 





Middle Ground on Child 
Development 


David P. Ausubel 


Theory and Problems of Child Development. New York: Grune & Strat- 


ton, 1958. Pp. xiv + 650. $12.00. 
Reviewed by 


Dr. Barker is 


at the 


Professor of Psychology 
University of Kansas and has for 
a long time interested h-mself in the be- 
havior of children and its 


His friends 


because he s 


development 

regard him as a_ pessimist 

ighs so deeply over th 

plethora of words and ipse di 

vorced from fact and observation, which 
special field. Hi 

recently been after facts 


f t 
beha 


the writings in hi 
himself has ; 
vburn, 


examining child 


Vorkshire, 


vior in Le 
Kansas, in 
be hat ior svstem 
imerican child. He 
Child Behavior and 
Development (McGraw-Hill, 1943 
author of One Boy's Day 
1951) and Midwest and Its 
(Row, Peter on, 1955) 


a this volume Dr. Ausubel has un 
dertaken difficult task 1 


i namely 


ind in Oskaloosa, 
order to compare the 
and 


has been editor of 


of the British 


and 
Harpe r. 


Children 


an advanced, comprehensive, theoretical 


treatment of the multitudinous facts 
about the development of behavior in 
homo sapiens. He has written for gradu 
ate students, research workers, and col 
lege teachers. Almost every one of those 


for whom the book is intended must 


kind of 


however—so_ it 


have wished for precisely this 
book 


seems to me 


l nfortunately 
the goal of this effort is 
beyond the reach of Dr. Ausubel or of 
any one else at the present time. The 


crucial difficulty is that the require- 
ments of adequate scientific theory can 
not now be met, in this corner of psy 


chology 
The prospective users of the book are 
highly conscious of the requirements of 


They know 
about the 


adequate scientific theory 


and Dr. Ausubel knows 


ROGER G 


BARKER 


virtues of the hypothetico-deductive 


method, the necessity of operationism 


] 


the sin of evus ot 


speculation, the 
a priori principles, and the indispensa- 
bility of conceptual rigor; yet sophisti- 
cation regarding theory cannot save any 
ol us trom primitive 
development of children 


immed 


thinking about the 
now or in the 
late future. When any problem is 
on the frontier of knowledge, thinking 
That 


tour- 


ibout it is bound to be primitive 
is true whether the thinker be a 


vear-old child or an adult genius. Aris- 


tle proposed some inadequate theories 
biological reproduction: and he did 


in some degree, for the same rea- 


sons that young children today have 


primitive notions about reproduction 


like theirs 


include the facts of 


his cognitive world did not 
ind could not 
nicro-organisms 


meiosis. At the 


where so 


principles of 


and the 
frontiers of knowledge 


much research functions, the 
cognitive field is, ipso facto 
For this 


must be 


restric ted 


reason intellectual discovery 


cast in different and. in a way 


in more primitive modes of thought 


than intellectual verification which has 


received so much attention from phi 


losophers and theoreticians of science 
t 


On the scientific front lines. we have to 


solve problems before we are able to 


That is makes sc 


and so different from the p 


do so what 


difficult 


lence so 


ture painted by those who do not 


ticipate in it themselves but 


final written products. Most problems of 


child development are on the scientific 


frontier at the present time and cannot 


be dealt with in theoretically 


sophisti- 
cated ways 


Under these circumstances, what can 


Davin P 


Ohope Beach 


AUSUBEI 
New Zealand 


a book on child 
provide for those to 


development theory 
whom it is ad- 
dressed and how does the present book 
measure up to these possibilities? The 
undertaking, despite its inherent difficul- 


ties, doubtless offers an opportunity for 
producing a good and useful book 
Dr. Ausubel is Educa- 


tional Psychology at the University of 


Professor ol 


Illinois, and is on staff of the Bu 
Research. He is a 


psychologist and a psychiatrist 


4 book might I should think 


justifiably be 


reau of Educational 


expected to present a 
complete exhibit of the 


in the field 


crucial issues 


Primitive theorizing is no 


handicap here. On the frontier, primi- 


tive or even false theories can effec 


tively draw attention to a good prob 


lem. Children provide psychology with 


its most versatile subjects and most 


This book 
part in Important 


varied problems however 


covers only a part 


of child psychology. Being similar in 


important respects to rats and college 


students, children are suitable subjects 


for the investigation of general psycho- 


logical problems. Being different in 


other respects from these and other 


laboratory standbys, they are crucial 


subjects for problems of comparative 


psychology. But in one respect they are 


children be- 


come human adults (the crowning glory 


unique: over the years 


of our science), while rats never cease 








to be rats, and college students are so 
close to adults it is often difficult to see 
any difference; perhaps they even are 
adults. In any case here is a special 
value of children for psychology, for 
only in this 
effectively studied 
Theory and Problems of Child Develop- 


ment 


them can all-important 


transformation be 


is addressed exclusively to this 
problem 

Within this area, the 
lot of ground 


book 
We find a brief history 


covers a 


of points of view regarding develop- 


ment, a survey of investi- 


gating the development of behavior, a 


methods of 


review of evidence concerning the genic 
and environmental regulation of devel- 
opment, a description of the course of 
development in the prenatal and neo- 
natal periods 


a description of develop- 


ment at later ages, with special! refer- 


ence to intelligence, perception, cogni- 
tion, language, physique, motor abilities 


values 


emotion, and the ego, and a 


consideration of influences on 


spec ial 
development originating with peers, par 
ents, and the larger culture. Theory and 
Problems of Child Development is com 
prehensive in its coverage of problems 
data, and contributors. Over four hun- 


dred different persons are cited in the 
index. Those most frequently mentioned 
are indicative of the book’s emphasis ; 
the top with number of 
Arnold Gesell (24) 
(15), A. T. Jersild (15), Jean 
Piaget (12), Margaret Mead (11) 
M. B. McGraw (11), L. B. Ames (10) 
Nancy Bayley (10), I. L. Child (10) 
Sigmund Freud (10), R. J. Havighurt 
(10), Mary Shirley (10), A. L 
(9), Clyde 
Schiff (9). 


fifteen, cita- 
tions, are: Wayne 


Dennis 


Baldwin 

Kluckhohn (9), H. M. 
A few well-known contribu- 
tors to our knowledge of child develop- 
ment are, surprisingly Alfred 
Koffka, Wil- 


some which 


missing 
Isaacs, Kurt 
H. R. Stolz are 


occur to the reviewer. Nonetheless, com- 


Binet, Susan 


liam Stern 


prehensiveness is one of the virtues of 
Theory and Problems of Child Develop- 
ment 


= rs of this book might also, I 


believe, rightly expect to find a selec- 


tive, evaluative survey in which impor- 
tant and promising problems are set 


apart from currently unimportant and 


8 


futile ones. Hopefulness and excitement 


about 


new discoveries and promising 


possibilities are not amiss in a new 
country. Here the book is less success- 
ful. The shortcoming is partly a matter 
of its organization and exposition. One 
has to dig into long and loosely organ- 
ized chapters, sections, and sentences to 
find the important and promising issues 
There is little excitement. It 
that the book 
and tables as “serving more to simulate 
an atmosphere of 
than to 


is charac- 


teristic eschews figures 


scientific precision 


facilitate genuine conceptual 


understanding.” It is probably true that 
a long essay is 
Zeitgeist of child 


formulae diagrams 


more befitting the 


development than 
and (though not 
tables); but it is unfortunate that the 
take the here and 


help to rescue child development from 


author did not lead 


its own unaccented sweep of words and 
In Floyd 
child development is presented here as 


numbers Allport’s language 


largely ongoings with few events; its 


structure is, unfortunately, faint-in this 
And _ this 


seems to me to be 


picture absence of accent 
the greatest exposl- 
weakness of the book. The 


science are not smooth 


tory front 


lines of and a 
book about them should clearly repre 


sent, again in Allport’s terms, their en- 


counters and junction points 


At this stage in the game, one might 


expect to be confronted at every point 
in this book with empirical reality—as 
it is known today. Herein lies the great 
opportunity of preliminary theories and 
generalizations 


with 


Their close connection 


relevant facts provides the even- 
tual sources for correcting or repudiat- 
ing them. The volume has its good and 
its bad features in this respect. It is em- 
pirically oriented. Statements are gener- 
with 
data 


ever, are not usually reported 


ously documented 


references to 


literature. The themselves, how- 
or only 
in very abbreviated form 


and there is 


little reference to critical data. Thus we 
“Six 


stable 


read: main categories of distinct 


and individual differences have 


been identified in infants during the 


early months of life. These may be 
grouped as follows: (a) placidity and 
irritability (b) activity level and 
distribution of activity : ; 4C) 
length and 


ing 39, 41, 9 ° (d) 


toue, vigorousness oO! Cry- 


tolerance of frustra- 


tion or discomfort and reaction to stress 
situations and over-stimulation 27: “*: °°, 

5 ag ae ” (pp. 112f) 
ous student will 


rhe seri- 
have to do much li- 
brary work to discover if Ausubel’s in- 
terpretations are justified. It 


asking too much of 


may be 


a present-day sur- 


veyor, but we can hope for the day 


when we can get the facts without tak- 


ing them in ungraded wholesale lots 
Finally, those to whom this book is 


addressed might expect to find not 


theory in the technical sense, but 


principles, genexalizations, suggestions 


hunches, questions, and problems to 


stimulate and free them rather than to 
inhibit and restrict them. Theory 


Child Devel 


ot * generalizations 


and 


Problems of pment is full 


which lie close to 
data; they are Dr. Ausubel’s interpreta- 


tions and extrapolations of particular 


research findings; e.g., “both poor and 


wealthy children tend to identify with 


the middle class; the poo! 


overrate 


their parents’ financial status and the 


rich underrate it: 


mesomorphic 


(muscular) boys enjoy reputation 


among their fellows of being ‘real boys 


daring. leaders. good at games 


and 


grown-up, whereas ectomorphic boys 


have the reputation of being bashful 


submissive and unhappy The expla- 


nations of these ‘empirical laws’ are 


usually in terms of very fragmented 


theories which are almost as close to 


the data as the generalizations 


them- 
selves 


There are practically no concep- 
tually vigorous hypotheses backed by a 
well-developed theoretical structure and 


ons. Never- 
should not be 


issuing in testable predict 


theless this dearth 


dis- 
The 
sciences 
child 
that the 
which Dr 
Ausubel endorses come as close 


couraging, for it is just inevitable 


book gives a true picture of the 


which cross at the point called 


development. It is my 


guess 


theories and generalizations 
to the 
median of current academic points of 
view regarding child development as one 
is likely to find today, we have here an 
authentic, contemporary picture 

The book would be better didactically 
if it made clear that the current state 
of child development displayed is un- 
doubtedly temporary. It should be pos- 
sible to provide insight into the present 
undeveloped state of child development 


theory and problems without condemn- 





ing it and invoking impossible stand- 
ards. There is an 
book 


ind one, such 
marks out a 


difference 
provides this 
as this, which 
middle 


important 
between a which 
awareness 
road 


good, sane 
among the possible theories, concepts 
and methods of child development, but 
does little to locate this road with re- 
spect to other possible 


better ones 


I N general 


Child Development has the virtues and 


limitations of 


and eventually 


Theory and Problems of 


an excellent guide’s com- 


mentary during a swift tour of a re- 


gion rich in major and minor landmarks 
We learn a lot, we feel 


that we have 


been on quite a trip, and we do not get 
lost. Yet we do not have our bearings. 
This characteristic of the book has pre- 
sented the reviewer with difficulties. A 
commentary on a commentary is likely 
to be as thin as the mullah’s soup of the 


soup of the four 


bones of the rabbit 
days after the feast 
With thi 


reference library close by 


guidebook in hand, and a 
or even a sin- 
book like Carmichael’s Manual 
of Child Psychology, the 
plorer will be able to find his way about 


in this 


gle fact 


amateur ex- 


frontier region. It is 


that 


untortu- 
book is so expen- 


1958, $12.00 is 


nate Ausubel’s 


sive a guide; even in 


lot of money to pay for such a rapid 


conducted tour 


Neuropsychiatry Looks at Man’s 
Brain and Behavior 


Stanley Cobb 


Foundations of Neuropsychiatry. (6th ed.) Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 


1958. Pp. ix + 313. $5.00. 


Reuiewed by 
wel, Secretary of the Smith- 
Institution in Washington, ear- 
President of Tuft 
productive psycholo- 
t t 
had for special 
psychology, prenatal de- 
elopmental psychology, and postnatal 
human psychology. He is a recent au- 


Basic 


tong time 
avs the 
long 


interest 


physiological 


COLOR! 


Psyc hology { R indom 
CP, Ase. 1957, 2, 2 
viewed for CP Ro 
in Man 


(June 


—— Rk Pope's couplet Tis with 
4 our judgments 


as our watches, 
None go ilike, yet 
his own,’ 


to the variety 


just each believes 


ipplies of mod- 


ern scientific approaches to the under- 


standing of human nature. If a statisti- 


cal average ol watches gives more re- 


liable than one alone, then the 


present volume should not be neglected 
who are 


by those under- 


standing the present-day study of men- 


interested in 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


tal life, even though they themselves 
carry quite different timepieces 
Cobb is Bullard 

Professor of Neuropathology in the Har- 
Medical School. He is 
sultant to. the Massachusetts 
Hospital, the Boston City Hospital 
the Children’s Hospital of 


Stanley Emeritus 


vard also Con- 
General 
and 
Boston. He 
Is a past president of four notable so- 
Neurological As- 
Association for Research 
Mental Diseases, the 
Association of 


cieties, the American 
sociation, the 
in Nervous and 
\merican Neuropathol- 
Ogy and the Psychosomatic Soc iety He 
is internationally known for his publi- 
cations and as a teacher of inspiring 
power 

The present book is the sixth revised 
ind enlarged work for- 
Vervous 


The author points out 


edition of his 
merly known as A Preface to 
Disease 


since the previous edition which ap- 


peared in 1952 advances have 
that a large 
part of the book had to be rewritten 


so many 
taken place in neurology 


In the present edition special emphasis 
is given to feedback, to the central 
modulation of sensory perception, and 
to the way these new conceptions have 
changed our understanding of 


and what the 


reflexes 
author well calls the 
“physiology of perception.” Neurochem- 
istry is given an important place in the 
volume because, in the author’s view, 
this subject is now revolutionizing neu- 
ropathology. Special notice is also given 
in this edition to MacLean’s work on 
the visceral brain or limbic system and 
to the 


others on the reticular 


investigations ol 


Magoun and 


formation 


= 
fF, NDAMENTALLY, the book is written 
to provide practitioners and students of 
medicine with the facts and correlations 
needed to understand the author 
calls “the simpler workings of the cen- 
He adds, however, 
In truth little more than these simple 
mechanisms 


what 


tral nervous system.’ 


is thoroughly understood 


and still 


even some of these are con- 


troversial.” 


He points out that in his opinion 


many sciences can be 


schematized as 


pyramids The apex of each is philoso- 


phy and the base is made up of the 


more exact sciences in which measur- 


able data are used. The pyramid mak- 


ing up psychiatry is illustrated in the 


accompanying 


figure. In this 


of psychiatry “the 


diagram 


mental sciences lie 


above the void, indicating that they are 
is yet only feebly supported by the 


fundamental sciences.” It 
that 


is in this void 
the author says that research will 


ve required for many years in order that 


Pathology 


Experimemo! 
lology {| Neurolo 
I - eae 


Physics a Anatomy ) Yeon, 
PAY QHIAT BN 


PsyYCHIATRY’S PYRAMID 

















block after block of fact may be built 
up to explain observations and to sup- 
port or refute the theories now promul- 
gated in psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 

The part of the book that deals with 
general problems of anatomy and physi- 
ology emphasizes the concept of reverb- 
erating circuits within the central nerv- 
ous system as given in the work of 
Kubie, and Lorento de No. 

mathematical and 
cal work of Wiener and of 
is considered. 


Forbes, 

Here the neurologi- 
McCulloch 
Throughout the entire 
present volume the old idea of an essen- 
tially system of the 
switchboard type is abandoned in favor 


static nervous 
of a view that emphasizes dynamic ac- 
tivity and makes the old stimulus-re- 
sponse concept of psychology seem, as 
the author says, ‘naive indeed.” 

An admirable chapter on functional 
localization in the cerebral cortex brings 
that is of 


together much recent work 


significance to serious 


any student of 


psychology. This analysis leads into a 
carefully worked out consideration of 
the or- 


Sleep is discussed in 


consciousness as a function of 
ganism in action 
these terms, and so is “clinical uncon- 
sciousness.”’ In discussing the latter con- 
cept, Dr. Cobb points out that Freud's 


unbewust means 


“unbeknown” or “for- 


gotten,’ not unconscious in the sense of 
a complete “blackout.” His discussion 
of association and of symbolization is 
also especially interesting to the psy- 
chologist 


a author dismisses the current dis- 


tinction between functional and organic 
nervous disease. It is important, he ob- 
serves, not to let mythology creep into 
our thinking by use of such terms as a 
“purely functional symptom.” He says, 
“It is extraordinarily difficult to explain 
to a man trained in the school of patho- 
logical anatomy that his criterion for 
calling one disease organic and another 
functional is entirely artificial, that the 
deciding factor is the instrument he 
happens to use to record the abnormal- 
ity of the organ under observation.” At 
present, he notes, the instrument most 
relied upon by those who like to make 
this distinction is a microscope with a 
limit of magnification of about twelve 


hundred diameters. 
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STANLEY Copp 


Dissecting the brain of a herring gull 


Recent advances in the understanding 


of cerebral circulation, cerebral-spinal 


fluid, epilepsy. and pain are presented 
Some of the author’s observations con- 
cerning formal psychology are interest- 
ing. He speaks of the fact that much of 
psychology is in reality a study of the 


physiology of the sense-organs. To ‘him 


neurology deals with the reception and 
integration of sense impressions within 
the central nervous system and with 
reflex and more complex responses to 
such 


bolization brings one to the border land 


stimulation. “The study of sym- 
where neurology and psychology meet 
in the field of language.”’ 

The reviewer wonders if the author 
has yet worked 


through to his own 


satisfaction a definition of the 
stimulus that will be fully useful to 


him in expounding his own clear, mo- 


word 


nistic theory of an active organism ex- 


isting in an environment. For example 


Dr. Cobb says, “Experiments with hyp- 


nosis prove that even in one’s most 


alert moments innumerable stimuli do 


not get conscious attention, but many 
of these stimuli outside the field of at- 
tention are taken in and remembered.” 
Again, on a much later page, he says 
“The stimulus-response reaction may oc- 
cur in seconds, or it 


by stimuli that 


modified 
arrived in the brain 
years before and have been stored as 


may be 


memories.” This reviewer feels that if 
the author limited his use of the word 


stimulus to a present, physically meas- 
urable, external energy that activates a 
receptor 
handle 
less danger of ambiguity 
Any 


able to 
these problems with 


organ, he might be 


some of 


who has not re- 
that 


neurology has made in this decade can- 


psychologist 


viewed the important advances 
not fail to be enlightened by reading 
the pages of this book. The author is 


a master teacher of modern neuropsy- 


chiatry and a true medical philosopher. 


Nova Veteris Sunt 


Addenda 


Jan Bakos (Ed. and trans.) 


Psychologie d’Ibn Sina (Avicenne) 

As-Sifa’. 
l’ Académie 
Tchécoslovaque des Sciences, 1956. 
Pp. ix + 245. 24,15 Kes 


d’aprés son oeuvre 


Prague: Editions de 


Reviewed by No&L MAILLoux 

who, because of his many professional 
activities, is well known to all who know 
Father Mailloux 
founded the Department of Psychology 
Montréal, Le Cen- 
tre d’Orientation for child guidance in 
Montreal, and Montreal’s Centre de 
Recherches en Relations Humaines. He 


is Professor of Psychology at the 


Canadian psychology 


in the Université de 


Uni- 
versité and has published many papers 
on educational, dynamic, 
psychology, on personality theory and 
psychopathology. He is an ardent be- 
liever in the continuity of the present 
with the past, and CP accepted his title 
Let the new be added 


and religious 


for this review: 
to the old 


[ NLIKE biology. medicine, and other 


natural 


sciences, psychology sel- 
dom takes pride in its long history. It is 
prompt to proclaim that its birth took 
place in our age of science, only some 
few decades ago. The fear of being re- 
minded of its philosophical descent al- 
most inevitably evokes the bashful de- 
Hence 
the task of presenting to contemporary 


nial of a generally ignored past 


psychologists a textbook written nearly 
a thousand years ago has become a.-dis- 





concerting one. Amazingly, nevertheless, 
one must regard it as a timely one, for, 
all over the world, scientists are dis- 
playing an intense scholarly activity in 
celebrating the milennium of a genius 


who has 


tion to psychology 


made a tremendous contribu- 

It is well known that 
sixth book of his 
AS-Sifa (The 


tion of psy¢ hological problems Avicenna 


in devoting the 
work 


Cure), to the considera- 


monumental 


has exerted a deep and lasting influence 
on all the great scholastic 
the Middle 
there 
writing original commentaries on 
totle’s De 
ethics, 


thinkers of 


Ages. for many of them 


found a powerful incentive tor 


Aris- 


Anima and elaborating an 


based on an empirical and dy 


namic conception of human _ nature 


rather than on 


legalistic formalism. In 


those days no one pretended to become 
a moralist without first acquiring a pro- 


found knowledge of psychology 


D. RING the twelfth century, the par- 


tial transcription of the AS-Sifa, made 


by Gundissalinus 


fostered the wide dis- 


semination of 


Avicenna’s ideas and 


helped to perpetuate their influence on 


traditional scholastic thought: but now 


the time has come for a more thorough 


scrutiny of the authentic 


sources, and 
Bakos’ new edition and translation rep- 


resent a small part of the enormous 


work undertaken by a whole team of 


scholars to provide us with a well-estab- 
lished text and a 


correct version The 


reader who is not familiar with ancient 


terminology will find 


mented notes, that clarify the more ob 


also well-docu- 
scure passages ol the text 

Unversed in Arabic, the reviewer can- 
not check the accuracy ol the French 
translation, which to him frequently ap 
pears awkward and bumpy. It is his im 
pression that the 


translation could be 


vastly improved. The evident 
Arabic 


the author to sacrifice elegance and even 


effort t¢ 
follow the text closely has led 
clarity to a somewhat compulsive ver- 
batim reconstruction, one which entails 
the multiplication of cumbersome pa 


rentheses and makes the reading tire 


some 
Since the translator’s intention con- 
sisted merely in editing the authentic 


text of Avicenna and in making a scien- 


tific translation for the use of modern 
scholars, he can hardly be reproached 
for restricting his introduction to a nar- 
row and sketchy historical perspective 
He might have aroused greater interest 
with the 
help of the abundant recent literature 


on the subject, he had 


for this transcending work if 


attempted to 
offer a meaningful and provocative de- 
scription of the insightful approach then 
used for the study of psyc hological phe- 
nomena 


Here would have 


found a nice opportunity to display the 


perhaps, he 


creative performance of what Avicenna 


has called the “holy intellect.” Never- 
theless he helped us to realize that, with 
the development of interest in and con- 
cern with the dynamic interpretation of 


behavior, we can no afford to 


longer 
ignore the points of view and findings of 
our gigantic ancestors 

Certain assertions made by the author 
would require some further qualification 
For example, anyone who has read the 


ext carefully will find it hard to agree 


that it contains no significant traces of 


Platonic or Neo-Platonic influence. Simi- 
ly it would seem to be going too tar 


say that Avicenna wrote the earlier 


-Sifa uninfluenced by his personal 


int of view which he finds it 


to explicate in his 


proper 
later Mantig al- 
Although he that 


the AS-Sifa was written especially for 


masrigiyin remarks 


those who were fond of the peripatetic 
i 


doctrines, the historians are nevertheless 


in general agreement that the Mantiq al- 


eg 
} 


n does not reveal any new 


» of thought, albeit it may have been 


vritten in a more personal vein 

A mere look at the table of contents 
vould allow the contemporary scientist 
to realize that, with very few ‘modifica- 
tions, it might well serve tol describe the 
included in our 


materials resent-day 


textbooks. It is certainly beyond the 
scope of this short review to define the 
various perspectives in which the same 
subject matter is being treated by an- 
cient and modern thinkers. Nevertheless 
we may at least express the hope that 
the editing of these important docu- 
ments of the past and their translation 
into modern languages will lead to the 
revision of many judgments of simple 
terms as well as to the building up of 
a more comprehensive and penetrating 


psyc hological synt hesis 


Educators’ 


Orthopsychiatry 


Morris Krugman (Ed.) 


Orthopsychiatry and the School. 
New York: American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association, 1958. Pp. xii 
+ 265. $4.00. 


Reviewed by BerTHA M. LUCKEY 


who organized the Psychological Service 
of the Cleveland Public Schools 
years ago and has directed the 
ever Since 


. be American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation has 


long been interested 


forty 


Service 


in the multidiscipline approach to the 
areas of human growth and adjustment 
They early recognized that man was so 
complex that no one discipline had all 
the answers but needed the ‘know-how 
At first, there 
was little attention given to the school 


from many different ones 


setting, but recently more and more 


speeches and reports have been pre- 
sented at the annual meetings where the 
school personnel have been included as 
a member of the team 

Orthopsychiatry and the School is a 
selection of papers and symposia which 
will be of special interest to the edu- 
cator. As is always true where there is 


a long list of the articles 


contributors 
vary in points of view and readability 
This is especially a problem where the 
contributions, to be understood 


may need a wider knowledge of the the- 


fully 


ory and concepts of a given area 

It is fortunate that with such diverse 
material, Morris Krugman was selected 
as the editor. His wide experience as an 
educator and as 


a member of an ortho 


psychiatric team enables him:to speak 


for both groups. He has prefaced each 
irticle with a short comment on the con- 
tent. These should be 


notes espe lally 


helpful to the educator as he studies the 
material 

The organization and selection of the 
and the book will 


contribution to 


material is excellent 
make a real this im- 


portant new field in education. It can 


be studied with profit by those in ad- 








ministration and those planning for our 
While it does not 
provide any quick or easy solutions, it 


schools of the future 


does, nevertheless, open up new ave- 


nues of thought 


The Human 
Motive in Religion 


Peter A. Bertocci 


Religion as Creative Insecurity. 
New York: Association Press, 1958. 


Pp. 128. $2.50. 

Reviewed by DONALD SNYGG 
who is chairman of the Department of 
Psychology at Oswego Teachers College 
of the State New York 
In his early training he was influ- 
enced by R. H. Wheeler and E. A. Bott 


and his primary interests now are in 


University of 


phenomenology, comparative psychology, 
and anthropology—though he would wish 
it said that his primary interest is psy- 
has resisted specializa- 
tion as much as one can in these days of 


chology, for he 


accumulating special facts, concepts, and 
words 


JSYCHOLOGISTS claim all human be- 
havior and experience as their field 
but in one part of the field they walk 
gingerly or not at all. Among the 8542 
books and articles listed in 1956 in the 
subject-index of Psychological Abstracts 
only 33 dealt with religion whereas the 
list of references for the Rorschach Test 
beginning on the same page, totaled 122. 
There are two reasons for the failure 
to push into one of the major areas of 
human activity with psychological con- 
cepts and methods: timidity and lack of 
appropriate concepts 
The American psychologists who have 
written on religion have, as a rule, been 
men of high personal and professional 
prestige. They have not written about 
religion until reached the 
peaks of their careers, having been full 
professors for several years. Most of 


they have 


them have been men of strong religious 


convictions but, almost without 


excep- 
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tion, they have treated the topic with- 
out threatening or annoying anyone. 
Peter A. Borden Parker 
Browne Professor of Philosophy at Bos- 
ton University fits most of these specifi- 


Bertocci, 


cations. He is a psychologist of standing, 
now in his sixth year of teaching the 
psychology and philosophy of religion in 
an institution identified with the Ameri 
can Protestant tradition. His book, how- 
ever, breaks ground in two ways. It is 
an attempt to apply the concepts of hu- 
man nature and motivation, inherent in 
phenomenological and transactional psy- 
chology, to problems of Christian the- 
ology, and what he says will annoy some 
readers, particularly those who regard 
religion as an inexpensive tranquilizer. 
Three of the questions Bertocci asks 
are of particular interest to psycholo- 


gists 


What experiences in human life make 
living worthwhile ? 

What is the function of religion? 
How can people live together? 

first 


In answering the question he 


comes out for growth and creativity 
Creativity is thus equated with good 
and he has an eloquent section on the 
evils of basing religion, society, or edu- 
cation on the assumption that the basic 
need is for security. Man, by his nature 
can be happy only when he is growing 
and 


creative, har- 


mony with others, enhancing our own 


and we can live in 


creativity, only by enlarging their op- 
portunities for creativity 

which Bertocci 
defines as experience of a 


Religious experience 
Presence, is 
good because it enables the individual to 


experience and share God's creativity 


= AUTHOR'S point of 


sistently phenomenological and lies in 
an area roughly bounded by Gordon All- 
port, Cantril, Maslow The 


individual’s goals are experiences and 


view i con 


and Rogers 


feelings. Each experience is a function 
of the total field of experience. As a re- 
sult, 


differences in belief are 


expected as the inevitable result of indi- 


religious 


vidual differences in experience and ma- 
turity. One contribution to phenomeno- 
logical theory is Bertocci’s unequivocal 
stand for free will. After wobbling on 
this issue myself, I am convinced that 


this is the only tenable assumption, in 
a phenomenological system. Considering 
the individual as an individual, without 
breaking him into subsystems, he does 
indeed select his experiences, thus build- 
The fact that 
his selections are based upon selections 


ing his own personality 


he has made in his 
point 


past is beside the 


Bertocci’s adoption of creativity as 


the ultimate human need has 


led him 
to a number of delightful insights. He 
gives, for example, an excellent discus- 
sion of parent-child relations and argues 
persuasively that the 


need for love’ is 


not a ‘need to be loved’ but a ‘need to 
love.’ The various problems of religious 
doctrine similarly are 


handled in ways 


that are consistent with the psychologi- 
cal point of view 


It is doubtless true, nevertheless, that 
readers who are primarily interested in 
psychology will be put off by the 


that 


fact 
Bertocci himself is primarily inter- 
ested in religious problems. It seems to 
the reviewer that while this is the only 
psychology which will fit his religion 
other religions, including humanism, will 


fit this psychology. Bertocci’s assump- 


tion that man is the product of a spe- 


cial creation, the only animal with free 
will, does not accord with my biases or 
my experiences in the animal labora- 


tory. From what we know of compara- 


tive psychology it seems more reason- 


the threshold of conscious- 


able to put 


ness, free will, and our insatiable need 


for self-enhancement, self-actualization 
self-worth, creativity or what you will 
at that point in evolution where an ani 
mal develops distance receptors and with 
them the need to deal with objects at a 
distance (and consequently in the fu- 
ture) and a need to select the parts of 
its environment to which it will respond 
Consciousness 


from this point of view 


being an emergent consequent of the 
organizational properties of protoplasm 
the postulation of a t 


special hat to ex- 


plain human nature becomes unneces- 


sary. 


Ven 
wayed by 


must not allow themselve 


their moods, believing one 


thing at one moment and another at an 
other 


BERTRAND RUSSELI 





BEHAVIO(U)R 


p)' HAVIOR is the new 


ogy is still around and important 


word. Psychol- 
but, if you are anxious to give an im- 
pression of up-to-date styling, you work 
Behavior into the name of your book 
journal, institute, center, laboratory, or 
symposium. Thus 1958 witnessed the 
start of two journals that deal with be- 
havior, a brand new and a 


And 


excitements on the two 


one reor- 


ganized one they represent the 


new behavior- 


cathected 


continents Skinnerianism in 


America and ethology abroad 

The Skinnerians produce the Journal 
Experimental 
havior, Vol a No 


four times a 


o} the inal ysis of Be- 


1 


1 in January 1958 


year “at least,” executive 


editor C. B. Ferster, with a supporting 


board of 15 young for Skinner 


and Keller) enthusiastic (including Skin- 


(except 


ner and Keller) editors, plus two en- 
thusiastic hard-working non-PhD wives 
of these behavior-oriented neopsycholo- 
gists. It is a young in-group with lots of 
steam, driven by its need to get its re- 


search out into public in spite 


of traffic 
established journals. CP, 
keeps thinking of 


bursting out 


jams in the 
the old graybeard 
John Elliotson 
Zoist in 


was the “crazy” chap who believed both 


with the 
1843 for similar reasons. He 
in hypnosis and in the use of the stetho- 
scope, the newfangled 
Who are these 16 young men publish- 
JEAB? Nine of 
PhDs in 1951 or later except 
Keller's in 1931 
Harvard 


French device 


ing the them have 
Harvard 
for Skinner’s and 
Skinnerians 
PhDs via 
Keller 


Harvard in 


They are the 
There are Columbia 


Keller's 


infected by Skinner at 


hve 


Columbia enclave was 
1931 
and this disease is readily contagious 
with the right carrier. That leaves only 
one Chicago PhD (J. V. Brady, 1951) 
Minnesota (P. B. Dews 


1951, pharmacologist). On what do they 


and one from 


publish? In the 
four studies of 


first issue there are 


schedules of reinforce- 


ment, another on reinforcement, an- 
other on pigeon thresholds got by con- 
ditioning, one on learning plateaus that 
do not exist, one on techniques, and 
two on drugs and behavior. It is a live 
crowd and a live journal, and CP be- 
lieves, in spite of Wayne Dennis’ du- 


biety, that this is their age-decade for 
effective productivity and scientific prog- 


ress 


Eventually the in-group as such 


will have disappeared, dying of inani- 
tion like introspectionism or of success 
like Gestalt psychology 


How different the other journal! It is 
or perhaps 


we should invent a word metempracticus 


i case of metempsychosis 


in these days when behavior has ousted 
the psyche. The older British 
of Animal Behaviour (5 


Journal 


vols.. 1953 
1957) has changed its name to Animal 
Behaviour, kept the wu in 


but otherwise 


Behaviour, 


sought to diminish the 


impression of insularity by getting an 


editorial board of 17 from Great Brit- 


iin, 11 from the United States. This is 


no group of master-minded youngsters 
It includes Tinbergen and Julian Hux- 
ley, with seven of the seventeen Canta- 
brigians. And certainly one feels a unity 
in this 


undertaking, a derived 


from the stimulation by ethology. These 


unity 


men want to know how animals behave 


not how the behavior of living 


organ- 


isms is determined and reduced to its 
conditions by experimental analysis. The 
and ethol- 
this 


taxonomy of be- 


two undertakings, Skinner's 


ogy’s, are different. Thus in rein- 


journal the 


carnated 


havior becomes important. In the 13 


irticles of its learn 


number we 
cattle, 
chicks 


puses, locusts, grasshoppers, and aphids 


first 


about the behaviors of 


rats 


mice, birds, doves, hens octo- 


More specifically we note that the sub- 
jects considered are the traits of doves 
the settling 


responses of aphids, the 


stridulation of grasshoppers, learning by 
birds, 
potassium concentration in the locust, 
the rat’s shock threshold, the pushing 
response in cattle, the lion’s aggressive- 


octopuses, the string-pulling of 


ness, the social organization of chicks, 
and the automatic feeding of small ani- 
mals. It is a different and CP 
thinks that this work is in phase with 
the Zeitgeist and is thus destined to 
prosper 


world, 


Anyhow here are two Vales, one for 


each movement toward the  urther un- 


derstanding of behavior. Very different 
movements they are, with very different 
philosophies of what science should be 
like. One has the energy of youth back 
of it, the other the experience of greater 
age. Science does not want uniformity 
It needs variety and freshness of ef- 
fort. Here one finds both ditierence and 


luck to both of the 


drive. Good new 


undertakings 


ALCOHOLIC? 


4 ie adjectival noun! 
hates it, yet 


usage 


Is ALCOHOI 
The 


condones it 


scholar 


and the scholar compromises, presum- 


ably because he puts intelligibility to 


the reader ahead of grammatical ele- 
Now here is Dr. Edith Lisansky 
of what CP thinks should be called Yale 
University’s Center for Alcohol 


Studies, accusing CP of unscholarly in 


gance 
(Sic) 


exactitude for being led by its sense of 
propriety into printing the Yale School 
of Alcoholic Studies (CP, Aug. 1958, 3 
230). That The studies are 
non-alcoholic 


was wrong 

They are alcohol—not al 
itself, of 
alcohol 


cohol course, but adjectively 


That’s what sacrificing a princi 
ple leads you toward 

You have the same trouble with Psy- 
chology. Yale has a Department of Psy- 
chology, no Psychology Department like 
so many of its indecorous con 
Editor of CP 


inaugurated the 


more 
temporaries. The 
a book that 


Psychology Series, an 


wrote 
Century 
title 


reluctance. Yet 


undignified 
chosen in spite of his 
wanted to 


You 


they grow into 


no arbiter of elegance ever 
cook his meal on a gaseous stove 
don’t settle these issues 
the language one way or another—be- 
Yale has 
cause CP wants 
Alcohol (Sic) 


cause an Alcohol Center, be- 


an Alcoholic Center or 








MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


T HE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MAR- 
RIAGE COUNSELORS has just pub- 
lished a casebook, called Marriage Coun- 
seling: A Casebook (Association Press 
1958, pp. 488, $6.50). It is edited by 
Emily H. Muda, Abraham Stone, Mau- 
rice J. Karpf, and Janet Fowler Nelson 
CP asked Dr 
ers College, 


Paul Vahanian of Teach- 
Columbia, to comment on 


the volume and this is what he says: 


Marriage counselors and other interested 
persons should find in the book some much 
needed clarification regarding the “princi 
ples, processes, and techniques” of pre 
marital, marital, and individual counseling 
The latter category pertains to those single 
individuals who are unattached but are in 
terested in marriage 

The editors have included in the case 
book a 


forty-one cases which 


broadly representative sample ot 
kinds 


coun 


illustrate the 
of problems dealt with by marriage 
selors and the variety of 


ployed by 


procedures em 


them in attempting to assist 
people in resolving their conflicts 


in the 


Included 
sample are the contributions of 
counselors from such major professions as 
family-life medicine, the 


psy¢ hology, 


education, law, 


ministry, psychiatry, social 
work, and sociology 

The Casebook, although not without its 
shortcomings, represents a significant con 
tribution to the field of marriage counsel 
ing. It should serve as an excellent refer 
ence work or text for all students, broadly 
speaking, of 


education for marriage and 


family life 


SEMANTICIST WISDOM 


_ R Brown, at CP’s request, com- 
ments as follows on the second 
edition of Stephen Ullmann’s The Prin- 
ciples of Semantics 
brary, 1957, pp. 346 


(Philosophical Li- 
$10.00) 


Ignorance of naturall causes disposeth a man to Credulity 


im possibilities: 


For such know nothing to the contrary, but that they may be true; 


Stephen Ullmann is Professor of Ro 
mance Philology in the University of Leeds 
He published his first edition in 1951, and 
now this second edition has in it a new 
Supplement entitled Recent Developments 
in Semantics. The supplement is only 21 
pages long and does little more than men 
tion and classify the major works of the 
recent period. Since all of the original work 
appears again in this second edition, there 
is much here to interest the new 


tion ot 


genera 
psychologists who are studying 
language 


Ullmann has been 


more influenced by 


European than by American work and his 
references expose the parochialism of out 
own ‘psycholinguistics.’ He reviews, for in 


stance, the work of Leo Weisgerber and 
Jost Trier and others on the sprachliche 
Zwischenwelt, the screen’ that 


stands between man and reality. In their 


‘linguistic 


basic views concerning language and cog 


nition these scholars have much in com 


mon with Benjamin Whorf but, where 
Whorf made his case with data from 
American Indian languages, they make 


theirs with German, French, and English 
Also ot 
Ullmann’s 


much interest is a résumé of 


own empirical study of syn 


esthetic metaphors in French and English 


poets. He has come upon some fascinating 


generalities; e.g., the most common type 


of synesthetic metaphor seems to be the 


use of the vocabulary of touch to describe 
auditory 


experiences (soft sounds, 


sharp 


sounds, etc.) type of meta 


The converse 


phor (auditory terms for tactile experi 


Then, in addi 
tion, there is Ullmann’s clarifying discus 
sion of the kinds of 


ences) occurs but rarely 
‘laws’ that we may 
hope to find in historical and descriptive 
semantics. In sum, the book is 
work which 


influenced the 


a scholarly 
ind wide-ranging heretofore 


has not much 


Américan 
‘structuralist’ school of linguistics but may, 
in this new edition, catch the new psycho 
linguists who are not so 


phobic about 


meaning 


so as to believe many time 


being 


unable to detect the Impossibility. And Credulity, because men love to be hearkened unto 


in company, disposeth them to lying: so that Ignorance it selfe without Malice, is able t 
make a man both to believe lves, and tell them; and sometime 


to 


also to invent them 


Tuomas Hosses 


Early Childhood: 
Facts 
Catherine Landreth 


The Psychology of Early Child- 
hood. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1958. Pp. xviii + 412 4 


xiii. $8.75 (trade); $6.50 (text). 


Reviewed by HELEN L. Kocu 


who is Professor of Child Psychology at 
the University of Chicago. She was for 
fifteen years Director of the University 
Her chic J 
publications are concerned with the so- 
cial development of the child under ele- 
mentary 


of Chicago’s Nursery School 


school age. She has reviewed 
Florence Goodenough’s Exceptional Chil- 
dren (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956; 
CP, 1957, 2, 14) 


ewe textbook deals chiefly 
psychological 


development of hu- 


with the 


man beings—or would it be better to 


say the American child—from the initia- 
tion of life through the preschool years. 
It is, fact-filled volume 
generalizations are 


indeed, a Few 
without 
an accompanying account in clear 


made here 
brief 
form of the experimental or survey type 
of evidence upon which the generaliza- 
The 


and 


tion 


rests. literatures of clinical 


cultural, comparative psychology 
have not been drawn upon particularly 
heavily, for the author hews closely to 
the experimental-genetic line. A_ prac- 
tical, common-sense type of application 
of the results of is made 
to the problems of child care and guid- 


ance. As a 


investigation 
long-time Director of the 
school at the 
California 


nursery University of 
at Berkeley, the author has 
a rich experience in child guidance on 
which to draw. The text does not lean 
heavily on any one psychological sys- 
Alfred Bald- 
win (Behavior and Development in 
Childhood, Dryden, 1955) 


outstandingly eclectic 


tem, as does, for instance 
Rather it is 
Even basic or- 
ganizing concepts, such as learning and 
maturation, receive toward the end of 
the book a rather brief, though, to be 
sure, appropriately extensive treatment 
in view of the scope of the volume. The 


reader is not. for instance, led through 








the intricacies of the controversies in 
the field of learning theory. Rather the 
volume has a practical set, though it 
would be false to give the impression 
that it has popular tone. It offers inter- 
pretations in a relatively concrete and 
jargon-free (as opposed to an abstract 
theoretical, and system-bound) form. 
The text seems directed to an advanced 
college undergraduate population 

In addition to the chapters usually 
found in the texts in this field, chapters 
on sensory-perceptual 


tual-adaptive 


motor, intellec- 
emotional-social develop- 
ment, there are to be noted in the Land- 
reth book discussions of the major cur- 
rents that have structured the field of 
child psychology, of genetics, of pre- 
natal development and conditioning vari- 
ables, of 
birth, of 


social 


psychological equipment at 
learning, maturation, and the 
which can be highly 
determining of the attitudes and skills 
of young children. The last chapter of 
the book, 
problems that the investigator in the 
field of child psychology faces 


institutions 


which treats of the major 
as well 
as the common pitfalls in research, dis- 
misses the reader with at least the ad- 
monition of caveat emptor 

The text is not organized, in the main 
as is that of L. J 
Church (Childhood 
Random House, 195 
development 


Stone and Joseph 
and Adolk scence, 
7) around stages in 


though the discussion of 


t 


the prenatal and neonatal periods are 


of this type. Instead, a description of 
one phase of development at a 

This facilitates 
brevity and makes for one sort of clar- 


ity, but, of 


is offered organization 


course, it also loses some- 


thing in the way of making clear the 
One 
interesting point developed in the book 
one which 


interplay of forces at any one age 
gets short shrift in 
texts, is that the child molds his 
ents as well as vice 


most 
par- 
versa. The interac- 
tive, dyadic nature of the relationship 
is recognized, though the idea might well 
have been carried 


vironmental 


further to other en- 
gestalts. A difficult child 
can color the personality of his peers 
and make a wreck of a good teacher! 


One could 


without 
picayune, raise questions about some of 


scarcely, being 
the interpretations offered or about the 
neglect of others. Rather it is more in 
order to celebrate the thoroughness of 


the text, its concentrated character, as 
well as its sparkle. The writing is crisp 
and laconic, the humor, which pervades 
the book, pithy. As a text the volume 
has many merits. At the beginning of 
appetite whetter 
the author tells the reader what she will 
talk about by 


each chapter, as an 


raising a dozen or so in- 


teresting questions; then she presents a 


clear-cut discussion of the 


issues, fol- 
lowing which she offers a brief review of 


the important that have been 


made. A reasonably conscientious stu- 


points 


dent could scarcely miss any important 


point in the text. Graphs, diagrams, and 


pictures are plentiful and vivid. Not 
only does the author give an extensive 
bibliography at the end of each chapter 
but, lest the student be overwhelmed by 
the many references, a few carefully se- 
lected items are called to his attention 
as providing more extensive treatment 
of some Available 
discussed are 
described at the end of many chapters 


significant issues 


films bearing on themes 


as well as information supplied relative 
to sources from which copies of the films 
may be rented or purchased. Instructors 


and students may well find the text 


valuable 


Pains and Pleasures of British 
‘Teachers 


John Gabriel 


An Analysis of the Emotional Problems of the Teacher in the Classroom. 


Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1957. 


Reviewed by LAURANCE F 


Dr. Shaffer is Professor of Education in 
Teachers College, University, 
ind the well-known Editor of the Jour- 
nal of Consulting Psychology, where he 
has in recent 
dre d 
1s the 
Adjustment 
which he 


twenty years later 


W iw 


gives 


Columbia 


vears hun- 
tests. He 
Psychology of 
Vifflin, 
with E. J 


written a few 
hooks 


author of The 


reviews oO] 


and 


(Houghton 


1936) 


re vised Shobhen 


worries teachers. and what 


them a sense of satisfac- 


tion? British teachers—who seem to 


have been probed less often than Ameri- 
can—were the subjects of this study by 
Gabriel, conducted from 1948 to 1950 


PhD 


degree at the University of London. The 


and offered as his thesis for the 
author is now Lecturer in Psychology at 
the University of New England 
New South Wales 
The teachers’ 


Armi- 
dale Australia 
responses were evoked 
by mailed questionnaires, a method sub- 


ject to well-known hazards. The initial 
problem of constructing the instrument 
solved. An unstructured in- 


returned by 162 teachers, asked 


was. well 


quiry 


Pp. xvi + 224. 35s. 


, 


SHAFFER 


only four questions—about 


Irustrations 


occasions for elation 


occasions for de- 


pression The re- 
open’ inquiry 
freely. A more 
highly structured questionnaire was then 


and needed reforms 
spondents to this wrote 


their answers second 


compiled from the responses to the first 
phase. As a result of its empirical de- 
velopment, the major inquiry was com- 
prehensive, objective, and clear 

The hazard of sampling was less hap- 
pily surmounted 


The number of ques- 


tionnaires distributed was 2,550, but 
only 736 
The 


the problem of biased sampling. He pre- 


were returned, a meager 


28.8% author is not unaware of 
sents evidence that the respondents had 
a wide geographic distribution in Eng- 
Wales 


a larger proportion of men 


land and The sample contained 


more S€c- 
ondary Modern teachers. and a greater 


percentage of teachers of large classes 
other 


and 


Did the inquiry ap- 


than the national norms. But 


sources of bias were unestimated 


probably cannot be 
peal more to the progressive or the tra- 
or the dis- 


ditional, to the enthusiastic 


gruntled? We can never know for sure 
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and the interpretations of the results 
are thereby beclouded. 

The main questionnaire was anony- 
mous, but asked for sex, years of ex- 
perience, size of class, type of school, 
and the like. Its three 
dealt with sources of feelings of strain, 


main sections 
sources of satisfaction, and sources of 
concern about children’s behavior. Each 
item was rated on two five-point scales, 
one for intensity and one for frequency. 
Distributions of responses were reported 
for the entire group, and hundreds of 
chi-squares were used to test the rela- 
tionships of the items to type of school, 
sex of teacher, years of experience, size 
of class, and type of district 

Except for the teachers in the Infant 
Schools (for children 5 to 7), the sources 
of greatest worry were academic. Large 
classes, slow progress, and the noisiness 
led the lists for both 
quency and degree of strain 


of children fre- 
The de- 
mands of the syllabus and the criticisms 
of school authorities were the least fre- 
quent and the least worrisome. Among 
the pleasures of teaching, the intrinsic 
effort and 
progress of the class and the sponteneity 


ones were emphasized—the 


of the children. The extrinsic rewards, 
like the extrinsic annoyances, were less 
important. The teachers were not greatly 
elated by the appreciation of old pupils 
or by the praise of school inspectors. 
Some relationships with background 
factors are of special interest. Younger 
teachers encounter children’s misbehav- 
ior more frequently, but express less 
concern about it. Teachers in large cities 
evince less worry or strain and also less 
pleasure; their attitudes seem more de- 
tached 
The 


with various 


“degree of concern” 
misbehaviors of children 
bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
findings of Wickman in 1928. Stealing, 
lying, obscenity, and “negative attitude 
to authority” are the most seriously re- 


teachers’ 


garded; inattention and nonconformity 
in school are a little while 
“withdrawn” behavior falls next to the 
bottom of the list, of less concern only 
than ‘“‘fussy” behavior. More recent stud- 


less so; 


ies of American teachers have shown a 
shift of values, from emphasis on au- 
thority to emphasis on the child’s men- 
tal health. Do British teachers lag be- 
hind? 
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A final section of the questionnaire 
was clearly a disappointment to its au- 
thor. His teacher respondents were not 
in favor of progressive educational re- 
forms such as the abolition of strictness 
of discipline, of academic timetables, or 
of examinations. Here again, the reader 
glimpses the weight of tradition. 

Gabriel’s study, as a whole, has some 


clear values in spite of its severe short- 
comings such as that of the sampling 
It gives a warmly human picture of the 
teacher, ambivalently harried by the in- 
evitable disorder of children but happy 
in their eager spontaneity. Similarities of 
British and American teachers, and their 
differences, will both 


understanding 


enhance profes- 


sional and international 


A Prolific Perceptual Theory 


Seymour Wapner and Heinz Werner 


Perceptual Development: An Investigation within the Framework of 
Sensory-T onic Field Theory. Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 


1957. Pp. 95. 


Reviewed by ALLEN D. CALVIN 


Dr. Calvin is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at Hollins College in Vir- 
ginia. He has long been interested in 
learning theory and perceptual theory 
and owes his early interest in percep- 
tion, he David Krech. With 
F. J. McGuigan he has recently pub- 
lished Current 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, and 
presently he and five other authors will 
be getting out, through Allyn and Bacon, 


Says, to 
Studies in Psychology 
1958), 


a theory-oriented introductory book 


Gum authors of this interesting book 
are the foremost protagonists of 
the sensory-tonic field theory of percep- 
tion. Both are professors at Clark Uni- 
versity which has been the focal point 
of the theoretical and experimental work 
connected with the sensory-tonic posi- 
tion. Both men have written widely in 
psychology. For example, Wapner is a 
co-author of Personality through Per- 
ception (1954) and Werner wrote the 
Comparative Psychology of Mental De- 
velopment (1940, 1948). While they 
have contributed to numerous areas of 
psychology, their work has usually cen- 
tered around perceptual processes. 

What is the theory? 
This question can best be answered by 
turning to the first chapter of the pres- 
ent volume which provides its most up- 


sensory-tonic 


to-date presentation. To give the reader 
a “feel’ for the manner in which the 


sensory-tonic position is 


Postulate II] 


presented, let 
us look at 


Closely 
cal postulate (1) is the 


interrelated with the field-theoreti 
third postulate 
which pertains to the sensory-tonic nature 
of stimulation. This postulate has its origin 
in our attempt to deal with the problem 
organismic and 


of interaction of sensory 


factors. Rejecting the notion that percep- 
tion is the synthesis of discrete functions, 
such as sensory on the one side and or- 
ganismic on the other, our solution of the 
problem of interaction of apparently het 
erogeneous factors is this: factors which 
are interacting, though appearing to be het 
erogeneous, must be assumed to be essen- 
tially of the same nature. These considera 
tions have led us to the third postulate 
The psychophysiological processes, whether 
aroused by stimulation channelized through 
extero-, proprio-, or interoceptors, are sen 


sory-tonic in nature. In particular, then, 
identity of psychophysiological processes in 
sensory-tonic terms makes possible the in- 
teraction between sensory factors, such as 


stimulation issuing from objects, and or- 
ganismic factors, such as stimulation from 
many internal sources, somatic and visceral 

There are six such ‘postulates’ and 
they are supplemented by numerous hy- 
pothetical mechanisms. It is apparent 
that this theoretical presentation falls 
far short of the usual standards of phi- 
losophy of science 

It is extremely unfortunate that the 
authors’ postulate system is so verbose 





and lacking in rigor, for this failing may 
easily obscure for many readers the real 
importance of their theoretical notions 
The following necessarily oversimplified 
statement contains essentially the main 
points of the theory: Perception must 
be considered as a field-state with both 
stable and unstable relationships. An un- 
stable relationship is one where, given a 
certain stimulus, pertinent aspects of 
will tend to 
and this change will be toward 
a more stable relationship. Both tonic 
(motor) as well as sensory factors must 


be taken into account in understanding 


the ‘organismic state’ 


change 


perception, and these sensory and tonic 


factors can both interact and be func- 


tionally equivalent 


3 the present volume, the authors 


have taken a hypothesis from develop- 
that there 
is an increasing differentiation with age 


the self 


mental psychology. namely 


between (body) and the envi 


ronment (object), and have combined 
this thesis with their sensory-tonic one 
as a jumping-off place for the 
experiments that 


the be 0k 


One cannot fail to be impressed by the 


eleven 


bulk of 


comprise the 


tremendous experimental effort that was 


expended. They had 237 subjects who 


ranged 


in age from 6 to approximately 


0. Different subjects were used at 


ear h 


age-level and almost all subjects were 


put through each of the eleven exper 


mental situations. These situations ir 


volved various perceptual tasks, includ 
ing, as in much of the earlier sensory- 
tonic work, the judging of the apparent 
verticality of a rod. 

Some matters relating to design should 
be mentioned. Since almost all the sub- 
jects participated in all eleven experi- 
ments, experimental sophistication could 
have had differential effects on the per- 
formance of so tha 
differences which were found among age- 


various age-levels 


levels in the later experimental situa- 


tions might not hold if naive subjects 


were used 

Another difficulty is that, although all 
subjects with IQs below 90 were dis- 
carded, there is a strong possibility that 
there differences 


were IQ among the 


various age-levels; that is to say, since 


the 18-19-year group were college stu- 


dents and the others were selected from 
high school and grade school, it 
reasonable to assume that, even 
with the below-90 IQs eliminated, the 
college students would be brighter than 


would 
seem 


the high-school students and the grade- 
still less bright. Since 
other experimental work indicates that 


school students 
intelligence is a factor in perceptual or- 
that this 
variable was not better controlled 


ganization, it is unfortunate 

The statistical analyses are presented 
in the appendix, usually in the form of 
a rather complex analysis of variance 
These analyses are an excellent case in 
point of Cletus Burke’s incisive polemic 
(at the 1958 meeting of the Midwestern 
which he 


indiscriminate use of 


Psychological Association) in 
argued against the 
complex analyses of 


Variance. Such a 


statistical analysis. as Burke indicated 
is often more of a handicap than an aid 


(See, for example, the conclusions in 
the results section of Experiment I as 


contrasted with the actual trends 


is pre 
sented in Fig. 5 
Keeping in mind the above limita 
I still feel that this book has much 
look at the 


sensory 


tions 


to offer. Let us research 


inspired V the tonic position 


There are 30 theses referred to in the 


bibliography, all of them having ap- 


peared in the last ten years. When one 
includes the many other publications by 


this group, Is there any other theoretical 


position in perception that can show 


such experimental productivity in the 


last decade? 


A quick examination of the present 


volume brings out at least one of the 


major reasons why this productivity has 


occurred. Every time you turn a page 


a number of experiments suggest them- 


selves, and for this reason alone the 


book is well worth reading by any psy 
chologist interested in this 


area For 


the general psychologist. it gives a com- 
prehensive picture ot the sensory-tonic 
kind ol 


and the 


position 


researches 
which stem from it 

One must always give credit to those 
persons field in 


others are led to 


who pioneer in a 
that 


such 
a fashion con- 
tinue the attack on those problems un- 
der investigation. We can applaud these 
particular pioneers and yet hope that in 
the future 


they will blaze a 


slightly 
clearer trail 


All about Play 


Ruth E. Hartley and Robert M. 
Goldenson 


The Complete Book of Children’s 

Play. New York: Thomas Y 
Crowell, 1957. Pp 462 
$5.00. 


xiv + 


Reviewed by Paut A. Witty 

who is Professor of Education at North- 
western University and Director of the 
Psycho-Educational 


quite a long time now 


Clinic there for 
He is especially 
exceptional child, in 
of reading difficulty, and in 
the effect of the 


interested in the 
the causes 
media of mass com 
TV, on the develop- 
ment of young people. He is the 


or co-author of a score of 


munication, like 
author 
hooks on 


lheseé sub ye cts and ré late d ones 


yews specialists in the fields of child 


development and guidance have col 
laborated to produce a comprehensive 
ambitiously entitled The Com- 
Book of Children’s Play. In the 
the book, Ruth E. Hartley 


discusses the interests, activities 


volume 
plete 
first part of 
needs 
ind problems of children of ages one 
through seven; and, in the second part 
Robert M with chil 


dren’s activities and problems from age 


Goldenson deals 


eight through the adolescent years 


The writers have adopted a broad 


concept of play and have emphasized 


its educational and therapeutic values 
They believe that play is “not only the 
child's response to tile; it 2 his life, if 
he is to be a vital, growing, creative in 
dividual.” 


Des« ription of the developing 


play 


activities of children are set 


forth a 


the different age levels in a clear pro 
manner. Yet the 
fact that 


from every other child 


vocative, and readable 


iuthors recognize the evers 


child is different 


ind that the ‘average’ four-year-old or 


seven-year-old mythical creature 


Is a 
made of bits and pieces of many fours 
The reader is 


and sevens told in the 


first chapter that no child on the face 
of the earth is likely to do éverything 
is described in this book. Many will 


come close in most respects, but in one 
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way or another will lag behind or spring 
ahead.”’ Parents are wisely admonished 
to “use their children as the measure of 
the book, not the book as the pattern 
for the child.” 

Nevertheless, the descriptions of chil- 
dren and their activities are presented 
in such a way as to be very helpful to 
parents. For example, the following ac- 
child will call the 
mother’s attention to a practical device 
which “saves the toys 
er’s back!” 


count of a young 


and the moth- 


When the baby approaches six months it’s 
time to Picking 


loves to prac 


start tying things dow! 
skill the baby 


tice. Put a spoon in front of him, and his 


up is a new 


eyes brighten as he concentrates on it 


Carefully his fingers curl around it, slowly 


it is raised. Then, heady with success, the 


child waves it and bangs it until, inevi 
tably. he loses his grip and it flies away 
At this stage, tving half a dozen small 


toys to the side of the high chair or car 


riage is a help to a busy mother (p. 14) 
And the following description of the 
four-year-old will prepare the parent for 
the child’s transition from play as fan- 
tasy to play as reality. 
Four shows how preoccupied he is with 
the world of grown-ups when he is play- 
ing make-believe. Compared with the ac 


tivity of Three, his is almost sober. The 
lions and tigers of his earlier fantasies have 
largely given way 


Little 


to truck drivers and de 


livery men mothers and 


girls are 
nurses 

From this time on, as the sexes begin to 
go their separate ways, bovs and girls are 
apt to spend their imaginative lives in dif 
ferent little girl will 
still invade the boy’s province of 
and 


worlds—although a 
pirate 
space pilot, and the boy may yet 
cling to the companionship of a cherished 


doll (p. 95) 


At each age level, a description of the 
child precedes or accompanies the dis- 
cussion of the ways that play can satisfy 
his needs and interests. The chapter on 
What Play Can Do for Teen-Agers will 
prove to be of unusual value for par- 
ents and teachers who seek constructive 
steps in dealing with the adolescent 


There are many ways of helping our teen 
agers over the hurdle of adolescence. We 
can give them more love and understand 
ing. We can listen sympathetically to their 


doubts and worries. We can treat them in 
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more adult ways, them increased 


independence and increased responsibility 
We can try to ignore their rudeness. But 
there is one instrument 


giving 


that can be par- 
ticularly versatile and effective, though it 
has never been given enough recognition 
or sufficient chance to work its wonders 
That instrument is play 


At first 


creative play 


mention, play may appear a 
frivolous answer to the plight of the teen 
ager. Yet it would be hard to find a single 
area of his life where some form of recrea 
tion cannot come to his aid (p 


256) 
The authors’ sympathetic understand- 


ing of the teen-ager is paralleled by 
their 


competence in making practical 
suggestions. In the section of the book 
entitled A Place of 


write 


Their Own, they 


If you are looking for a healthy answer to 
your teen-ager’s love of fun, the place to 
find it is in 
Club—or 


your 


a Teen Canteen, Gals and Pals 
whatever it 
Let’s 


may be called in 


locality hope there is one 


within vour boy or 
built t 


‘high school crowd.’ 


range of girl, since 


these centers are » order for the 


Above all things, these 


young people want to mingle with 


mem 
bers of the opposite sex, they want to 
laugh and dance and make noise, they 


want to talk and eat in groups—and they 


want all this in a place they can call their 


own (p. 258) 


The importance of hobbies in the life 
of the growing child is emphasized in 
12, We All Need a Hobby 
hobbies are given as well as 


Chapter 
Lists of 
suggestions for follow in 
guiding their children in the pursuit of 


rewarding hobbies 


parents to 


Another excellent chapter is devoted 
to Ready-Made Play: Television, Radio, 
Books, Movites, Re cords Espe- 
cially pertinent are the suggestions at 
the close of the chapter for Managing 
the Mass Media 
of children and youth spend inordinate 


Comic 


Since large numbers 


with television and 


other mass media, this chapter might 


amounts of time 


have been given greater prominence in 
the book. It is 
that the author did not utilize more ex- 


unfortunate, moreover 
tensively the results of the investiga- 
tions in this field 

A most helpful appendix includes lists 
of household items “to save and use in 
play,” play materials, musical and story 
records, children’s story books grouped 
according to suitability for different age 


levels, and hobby books arranged ac- 
cording to subject. 

This ambitious effort to prepare a com- 
plete book of children’s play achieves 
its purpose to a remarkable degree. The 
book has encompassed many and varied 
aspects of play. It is based upon experi- 
ence, keen observation, and an apparent 
familiarity with research studies. It is, 
moreover, written in a lively way that 
will appeal strongly to the parent and 
attract his The diversity 
of content and the practicality of the 
suggestions found throughout the book 
enhance its The volume 


will interest 


should 
prove a welcome addition to the par- 


worth 


ents’ library, and it will also provide a 
useful source for students of psvchol- 
and and for guidance 


ogy education 


workers and recreation leaders 


Libido Updated 


Robert Fliess 


Erogeneity and Libido: Some Ad- 
denda to the Theory of the Psy- 
chosexual Development of the 
Human. (Psychoanalytic 
Vol. I.) New York: International 
Universities Press, 1956. Pp. xxi 4 


325. $7.50. 


Series, 


Reviewed by Seymour L. LusTMAN 


who is Associate Professor of Psychi- 
atry in the Child Study Center of Yale 
University and at present Research Co- 
He has a PhD 
from the University of Chicago and an 
MD from the University of Illinois with 
psychiatric training at Yale. His publi- 


cation lies mostly in the fields of psy- 


ordinator in the Center 


chosomatic medicine and psychoanalytic 

theory 

~~ any scientist who strives for more 
than phenomenology, Freud was 

led by his observations to the formula- 

tion and reformulation of certain 


tulates and hypotheses that ordered and 
interpreted the veritable maze of em- 


pos- 


pirical data with which he was con- 
fronted. It constituted a body of theory 
that served, as does all theory, to stimu- 
late and guide further development of 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


George G. Thompson 
Eric F. Gardner 
Francis J. Di Vesta 


Written in terms understandable to the 
average college freshman, this text has a 
new and provocative interpretation of edu- 
cational psychology. It details the principles 
of personality development and group dynamics 
without slighting the conventional topics 
usually covered. In Part |, the student is 
shown how psychology is applied to educa- 
tional problems. Part || presents material 
designed to aid the teacher to understand 
the individual students in her classroom. In 
Part ||| the authors discuss ways of achiev 
ing optimal learning conditions. Part IV de- 
velops the principles of individual striving 
and adjustment in the context of social re 
lations and group dynamics. The volume is 
extensively illustrated with especially pre- 
pared artist's drawings, attractive pictures 
and colorful charts. To be published in 
March. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


THIRD EDITION 


Fiorence L. Goodenough 
Leona E. Tyler 


About one-third of the material in this edi 
tion is entirely new. The remaining material 
has been thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date. In comparison to previous editions, 
there is more emphasis on personality de 
velopment, theory, and the adult years 


Moreover, a consistent theoretical emphasis 
ties the various sections together better 
than they were in the earlier editions. No 
previous training in psychology is assumed 
Statistical concepts and new theoretical 
terms are explained where they occur. To 
be published in March. 


READING DIFFICULTIES 


THEIR DIAGNOSIS and CORRECTION 


Guy L. Bond 
Miles A. Tinker 


This widely-used text is designed to provide 
the student preparing for classroom’ teach 
ing, remedial teaching, or clinical service 
with an understanding of the problems in 
volved and the best ways of handling them 
The book discusses in considerable detail 
the various problems which arise from read- 
ing disability, describes how to diagnose 
reading difficulties in the formative stages, 
and offers specific directions for correcting 
reading disability 


186 pages, illus. $5.25 
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both theoretic and therapeutic consid- 
erations. Now it has become the fate of 
his libido theory, with its rich instinc- 
tual, developmental, and energy con- 
cepts, to be that portion of psychoana- 
lytic theory that divides much Freudian 
from Neo-Freudian thinking 

Robert Fliess is the son of Wilhelm 
Fliess, Freud’s early confidant and cor- 
respondent, now suddenly brought into 
prominence by the publication of let- 
between Robert 
readily identifies himself as a 


ters him and Freud. 
Fliess 
“classicist,”” and as such addresses him- 
Freud’s libido 


modifications he 


restatement of 
What 


duces are more a matter of emphasis 


self to a 
theory. intro- 
than deviations from the so-called ‘clas- 
sical Freudian Theory.’ As the son of 
one who was so intimately involved in 
the ‘birth of psychoanalysis,’ it is per- 
haps correct to state that Dr. Fliess has 
been immersed in psychoanalysis all of 
his life. In this historical 
enrichment, his 25 years of clinical and 


addition to 


teaching experience have been further 
enhanced by his broad interests in lit- 
erature and music. While his culturation 
brings to this volume a delightful artis- 
tic quality, I do not know how kindly 
most psychologists will take to the use 
of Shakespeare as evidence for theory 
provocative though it may be. 

The book under review is no primer 
of psychoanalytic theory. It is a com- 
plexly written volume which demands 
precise knowledge of Freud, Abraham 
and more recent theoretical writers. Its 
base line is quickly established by the 
author’s explanation and evidence for 
controversial 


his acceptance of three 


Freudian ‘hypotheses’—the dual instinct 
theory, phylogenetic 
libido. In_ his concepts, 
Freud was only too well aware of the 


difference 


inheritance, and 


formulation of 
between observational data 
and the ‘basal concepts’ in science. He 
pointed out the fact that all bodies of 
theory have ultimately certain basic pos- 
tulates, suggested by and consonant with 
the body of observation (1914, 1915) 
He stated the necessity for such basal 
concepts and the structure of them; con- 
which conventional 
definitions which are indispensable. He 
also stressed their elusiveness and their 


cepts function as 


modifiability by the material of obser- 
vation. I frequently wonder if much is 
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gained by prematurely ‘promoting’ such 
basic postulates to the status of verifi- 
able hypotheses and then speaking of 
evidence for or against them, especially 
in the absence of clearly defined method- 
ological techniques by which they can be 
approached. The value of such theoreti- 
cal basic postulates lies not in whether 
they are true or false (so difficult to 
their fruitful- 


ascertain), but rather in 


ness in terms of further research and 


therapeutic modifications. 


aa FLIEss’ volume is a 


the usefulness of 


tribute to 


one such basic pos- 
tulate to which Freud was led as early 
as 1894. Freud’s experience with hyp- 
notic and 


especially the vicissitudes of symptoms 


phenomena, with neuroses 


(i.e., their appearance, disappearance, 
alterations, and reappearance) made him 
dwell at that “the 
tion that among the psychic functions 
there is something which should be dif- 


time upon concep- 


ferentiated (an amount of affect, a sum 
of excitation), something having all the 
attributes of a quantity—although we 


possess no means of measuring it—a 
something which is capable of increase 
discharge 
and which extends itself over the mem- 
ory like an 


This basal concept in its day was fruit- 


decrease, displacement, and 


traces electrical charge.” 
ful in the subsequent maturation of the 
concept of libido and of the libido theory 
(with reference to source, genetic modi- 
fications, discharge, etc.). The measure 
of this today lies not in, is-it-true-or- 
false?, but in its continued fruitfulness 
for both clinical practice and research 
Dr. Fliess’ book demonstrates such fruit- 
fulness. 

As Fliess lays “stone upon stone,” the 
biggest stones are phylogenetic inherit- 
ance and the oral phases of develop- 
ment. I doubt that his gentle chastise- 
ment of young men for their reluctance 
to accept phylogenetic inheritance, or 
his awareness of circularity in his dis- 
cussion will make it any easier for most 


. A book, like a person, has its fortunes 


moment of its falling in our way, and often by 


something more than its independent value. 


with one; is 


psychologists to accept as evidence for 
a phylogenetic inheritance the same kind 
of data which caused Freud to postulate 
it. This is an area where many analysts 
find it more fruitful to think in terms 
of constitutional equipment 
netically determined to be sure), such 


( phyloge- 


as the nature and range of perceptual 
apparatus, rather than “phylogenetic in- 
heritance of ‘dispositions’ (i.e., modes 
of reaction) and ‘content’ (i.e., memory 
traces of experiences of past genera- 
tions).” 

Fliess takes some issue with the 
chronology of developmental sequence, 
stressing greater variability, overlapping 
and a much earlier ‘timetable’ than clas- 
sical theory dictates. The emphasis he 
placed upon the oral phases derives not 
uuly from its developmental import, but 
also from his concept of regression. He 
does not feel that fixation points alone 
determine the extent of 
but rather that in all 


are certain 


can regression 


regression there 


aspects which are a com- 
plete regression, a suggestion that lends 
support to his 


the oral phase. 


critical positioning of 


As one reads the case material, one 
cannot help but be as impressed. as was 
Dr. Fliess, 
cidence of external trauma experienced 
by his patients in childhood. This de- 


emphasis of the ‘seduction fantasy’ 


with the extremely high in- 


and 


the greater stress on external reality 
(bizarre erotic and aggressive traumata ) 
in childhood experiences is felt by Fliess 
to be due to a high incidence of un- 
diagnosed, ambulatory, psychotic adults 
families 
That 


finding to substantiate 


in most coming for psycho- 


analysis would be an interesting 


from the prac- 
tices of other analysts 
It is regrettable that the clinical ma- 


book 


understandable 


terial with which the abounds 


must suffer from an 


editing and censorship through which 
anonymity is preserved. Nevertheless, in 
keeping with Fliess’s “mouth-eye unit,” 
one “tastes the flavor” here of brilliant 


and creative clinical insights 


lucky or unlucky in the precise 


ome happy accident counts with us for 


WALTER PATER 
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Alcoholism: 
Treatment. 


Basic and 
(A Symposium held 


under the auspices of the Ameri- 


Aspects 


can 


Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science in cooperation 
with the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation and the American Physio- 
logical Society, Atlanta, Ga., 27 
28 Dec. 1955.) Washington, D. C. 
American for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1957 (Pub- 
lication No. 47). Pp. viii + 212 


$5.75. 


Association 


Robert S. Wallerstein, in collabora- 
tion with John W. Chotlos, Mer- 
rill B. Friend, Donald W. Ham- 
mersley, Ellis 


G. M. Winship 


and 


A. Perlswig, 


of Alcohol- 
A Comparative Experi- 
mental Study. (Menninger Clinic 
Monograph, Series No. 11.) New 
York: Basic Books, 1957. 


212. $5.00. 
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LEONARD UHR 
Research Associate in the De 

partment of Psychology and the Mental 

Health Uni- 


versity of to know 


Research Institute of the 
Michigan. He 


what people are Itke 


wants 
and has worked 
successively on the assessment of medi- 


cal students, personality changes during 


marriage, and now on the psychological 
raft of the new psychotropic 


vf 


not alcohol; that’s too old 


— H has arranged 
summarized t 


this. symposium 


edited, and 
ma- 


The 


December 


terial with concision and clarity 


original meeting was held in 
1955 under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 


Science, the American Psychiatric As- 


sociation, and the American Physiologi- 


cal Society. The diversity of the spon- 


soring groups gives a good indication of 


the scope of the collection. First, nine 
papers report on physiological and bio- 
Included 
are in vitro studies of effects of alcohol 


on oxidation, 


chemical actions of alcohol 


and im vivo tracings of 
the pathway of alcohol metabolism, the 
effects of defi- 


ciencies on intake and response to alco- 


vitamin and of other 
hol, and specific behavioral effects of al- 
cohol on animals and on persons These 
papers provoke speculation as to human 
reactions and hint at the enormous in- 
creases in our understanding of human 
behavior that can the min- 
he physiological substratum. But 


authors of these 


come trom 


ing ol 


as the papers (along 


with most other authors) suggest, we 


should beware of overgeneralization and 
concludes this 


oversimplification. Gantt 


section, in a paper on autonomic and 


and humans 
alc ( hol 


one year ago 


sensory effects on dogs 


with the remark, “If had been 
only 
B.C... it 


all wonder drugs 


discovered instead 


of 5000 wonder 


would be the 
drug of 

Four papers present results from ex 
periments on treatment of alcoholism 
with new pharmacological agents. Aza- 


blocking 


etlective in 


cyclonol, the that has 


agent 


been shown so counteract- 


ng psychoses induced by lysergic-acid 


strik- 
ingly effective for alcoholic hallucinosis 


ind mescaline, is shown to be 


Reserpine, in a_ partially controlled 


study, was found to shorten the dura- 


tion of delirium tremens. Meprobamate 
s markedly better than a placebo for 


ilcohol withdrawal with chronic alco 


holics. These findings are 


extremely e! 
couraging in the promise they offer both 
for more effective therapeutic methods 
and for tying the complex level of be- 
having and feeling to the physiological 
reactions involved through studies using 
these drugs 

The final group of five papers treats 
the broader questions of long-term ther- 
ipy Here the transient effectiveness of 
the chemical therapies and 
lack of 


where 
should finally 


worse, our 


own knowledge at this 
all the 


converge 


crucial 


point lines of evidence 


become pain- 
fully clear. Here we see the problem of 
curing the alcoholic 


transformed into 


the problem of curing the maladjusted 
we are suddenly confronted, along with 


the unique problems of alcoholism, with 


all the questions, alternatives, and ig 


norance proper to psychotherapy 
This collection is a 


factual, and 


healthily undigested, presentation of re- 


hne 


search on alcohol. With one possible ex- 
the lack of 
therapeutic methods 


ception long-term tests of 


missing, ol course 
because of the difficulty of this sort of 


study. 


— S. WALLERSTEIN and his col- 


laborators fill the gap with their two 


and one-half research 
conducted at the Winter VA 
lopeka The task set 


formidable: to experimentally the 


year “alcoholism 


project 


Hospital in 


was 
test 


efficacy of four different therapeutic 


procedures. All patients were given basic 


milieu therapy ordinary hospital rou- 


tine plus weekly group therapy, a “dy- 


namically oriented activity program, 


and as much individual psychotherapy 


as requested. In addition, patients 


were randomly assigned to 


Antabuse 


lour treat- 


ment 


groups conditioned-re- 


flex therapy, group hypnotherapy, and 


milieu therapy” (nothing additional) 


Psychiatric evaluations 


Szondis, obser- 


vational data, and physical, neurological 


and laboratory tests were collected in 


great detail (for example, twelve Szondis 


were administered) during 60-day to 90- 


day treatment and two-year follow-up 
Analysis of the data is focused on gen 


eral “improvement.” A wealth of clini- 


cal anecdotal material suggests interest- 
lay hypotheses as to differential effec- 


tiveness of the therapies for different 


type: of patients. In spite of the scope 


of this study it cannot be, as the au- 


thors themselves are the first to sug 


gest 


more than exploratory 
Only the most tentative answers can 
be given to the major question posed 


Of the 


four therapies, only Antabuse 


may be superior; but the clinical im 


pression points to a superficiality, the 


oral-gratification” and compulsive ritu- 
this 


(This was 


alizing of this cure. Controls for 


treatment can be questioned 
the only group of patients given a pill 
These patients were continued on Anta- 


follow up 


buse during the | 


period SO 
that li 


n effect their therapy lasted two 
that of the others 


Enough patients to destroy the 


years longer than 


statisti 
Antabuse 


cal superiority of went on 
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binges at the end of the follow-up pe- 
riod. ) 

Some of these qualifications represent 
methodological decisions with which the 
critic might quibble “(why no placebo 


control or attempts at blind evalua- 


tion’), but most are the legitimate and 


worthwhile results of an exploration: 


they give interesting leads, raise new 
questions, challenge the experimenter to 
The 
(and quite impressive) thing about this 
study is its honesty 


hypothesize more cogently. nice 
its careful concep- 


tion, seriousness of purpose, and hu- 


mility in presentation 


Biologizing Animal 
Behavior 


Karl von Frisch 


Erinnerungen eines Biologen. Ber- 
lin: Springer-Verlag, 1957. Pp. i72. 
DM 26. 
Reviewed by HERSCHEL LEIBOWITZ 


who has been at the University of Wis- 


past 


Professor of Psychology 


consin for the seven years and is 
now Associate 
there. He was trained in 
chophysiology with C. H. 


Columbia, ha 


sensory psy 
Graham at 
studied neurophysiology 
and sensory physiology and has been a 
von Frisch’s Zoologisches In- 
stitut at Munich 


guest im 


A’ one of the world’s leading zoolo- 
gists, Karl von 


known to psychologists through his now 


Frisch is well 


classical researches on the 


sensory Ca- 


pacities and behavior of insects and 
fish. In his delightfully succinct style 
for which he is well known, these Erin- 
nerungen trace the first 70 years of his 
life which include professorships at four 
universities (Rostock, Breslau, Graz, and 
Munich), National 


Socialism, and two lecture tours to the 


the two world wars, 


United States. The description of his 
first 
from the point of view of a student 
and 


trials, tribulations, and successes, 


later as an educator, gives some 
insight into the European social and 
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academic atmosphere in which academic 
psychology has developed, as well as 
the factors which directed and molded 
von Frisch’s own career 

with his 


For those familiar 


ments, the 


experi- 
behind-the-scenes descrip- 
tions of his major research projects will 
enrich and add meaning to the results. 
For all, such descriptions can provide 
clues to the development of productive 
research. The 
Frisch's 


pattern which emerges 


from von experiences would 
seem to begin with his deep love for 
which manifested 
childhood. This, 


intellectual curiosity and keen observa- 


nature itself in his 


early combined with 


tional powers, made him aware of phe- 


nomena, often by chance, which could 


not be understood in terms of existing 
information. These problems he 


lyzed experimentally until 


ana- 
meaningful 
answers were forthcoming. An example 
work 


bees 


is found in his discussion of his 
with the now 


a behavior pattern by which scout bees 


famous ‘dances’ of 
transmit information concerning the lo- 
1919 a 


dances led 


cation of a food source. In 


chance observation of the 


von Frisch to hypotheses concerning 
their significance and subsequently to 
series of experiments which have pro- 
duced one of the most remarkable chap- 
ters in the story of animal behavior 
Although the book is liberally sup- 
plied with personal events of limited 
general interest, he treats of many top- 
ics which have broad implications. As a 
result of personal contacts and travel- 
ing. von Frisch has come to know and 
admire America and many aspects of its 
educational system. He feels, however, 
that the European method of training 
in which the student is required to as- 
sume much more responsibility than is 
generally the case in the States, is more 
favorable for encouraging independent 
While 


that America’s relatively strong empha- 


scientific thinking. recognizing 


sis on formal instruction and its long 
academic semesters benefit the mediocre 
feels that 


the future of science is better served by 


and the average student. he 


the European system because it 
vides the 


pro- 
with the 
opportunity of integrating instructional 


superior student 


material and pursuing independent read- 
ing and thought. 
After wide 


reading the variety of 


projects, both basic and applied, which 
engaged von Frisch, one is impressed 
with his success in applying laboratory 
data to practical problems. By utilizing 
results of studies on the chemical sense 
and communication behavior of the bee 
he devised a technique for controlled 
field which _in- 
creased yields by as much as 40%. This 
achievement 


pollination of crops 


undertaken as an emer- 
gency measure during the severe post- 
war food shortage in Europe, is an ex- 
cellent example of the value of ‘unprac- 
tical’ basic which the 
applied problems could not have been 


research without 


attacked. It is interesting to speculate 
as to why it was so easy for von Frisch 
to shift back and 


and applied research 


forth between basic 
Is this ‘versatility 
which he 
works, or is the close intellectual con- 
tact which he 


with nature responsible? The answer to 


a function of the field in 


has always maintained 


this question is relevant to the current 
methodological controversy between Eu- 
ropean and American behavioral scien- 
tists. For those in the latter group, who 
prefer to formulate their research prob- 
lems within the context of the labora- 
tory and with only incidental concern 
for the animal per se, this book will pro- 
vide an account which exhibits many of 
the virtues but is considerably 
that of the 


European ethologists 


| HE main asset of the volume is that 


it represents the point of view not only 


more 


rigorous than majority of 


of a biologist, but of biology as well 
the basic approach, emphasized by von 
Frisch, includes first looking to simpler 
species for clues for the understanding 
of more complex forms. The develop- 
ment of academic psychology has been 
characterized by an ever increasing in- 
dependence from such biological think- 
ing, a tendency deplored by some and 


ignored by others. For those sympa- 
thetic to the biological approach, von 
Frisch's book will provide much evi- 


their view. 
For those who may be unsympathetic 


or unfamiliar with his position, it illus- 


dence to support point of 


trates nevertheless the value of posing 
problems in a broader context without 
sacrificing the rigor of well-designed ex- 
perimentation. 





Uncouching Psychoanalytic 
Research 


Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, Heinz Hartmann, and Ernst Kris ( Eds.) 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Vol. XII. New York: 


1958. Pp. 417. $8.50. 


national Universities Press, 
Reviewed by 


Dr. Wenar entered psychology by 


921494 
wd) 


of a grand tour: Gestalt psychology at 


Swarthmore, behavioral psychology at 
psychoanalysis in Chicago. He 
liked the last two but not 


live nm either He 


Towa, 
enough to 
wants to be an ex 
perimental clinical psychologist, reason- 
ing from 


rigorous observation by way 


of psychoanalytical concepts. Just now 
he is Assistant Professor of Psychology 
in the Department of Psychiatry in the 
University of 


Medicine 


Pennsylvania School of 


number of comprehensive 


a. the 
reviews of The Psychoanalytic Study 


of the Child is considerable, the re 


viewer has chosen to evaluate this latest 


volume primarily from the point of 


view of a clinical psychologist sympa 


thetic to the psychoanalytic approach 


to understanding personality, and of an 


lookout 


for promising empirical studies wherever 


experimental clinician on the 
they may be found 

The forte of psychoanalytic explora 
tion of human behavior is that it ranges 
wide and delves deep Thus the clinician 
who tends to view personality in stereo- 
typed categories such as anxiety, aggres 
sion, and dependency, can rightfully ex- 
pect this volume to jolt him out of that 
rut. Jacobson’s article on normal and 
pathological 


moods, and Mittelmann’s 


study of motility, if taken in conjunc- 
in Vol 
ume V, perform just this function. Both 


are thoughtful and thorough discussions 


tion with her more basic article 


which will enlarge the clinician’s range 
of awareness 
Of the articles on therapy 


with its 


Lowen- 


stein’s, searching questions 


Inter- 


CHARLES WENAR 


about the nature of interpretation in 


psychoanalysis, is the most 


rewarding 


Geleerd presents some sensible sugges- 


tions concerning the treatment of ado- 
and Furman outlines a kind of 


which lies 


lescents 


therapy somewhere between 


direct advice-giving and deep psycho 


therapy. Such articles indicate a lively 


interest in modifying traditional pro- 


cedures to meet specific’ therapeutic 


problems 

This volume also serves as an index 
of the state of psychoanalytic theory 
In the past there usually were venture 
delighted in 


out the limitations o 


some spirits who seeking 
existing theory in 
order to clarify or extend it 


task 


more important 


The for 
mer clarification—is by far the 
since the inquisitive- 
ness which pays oft at the clinical level 
is often accompanied by uncritical theo 
rizing. The present volume contains no 
major attempt in this direction, although 
Brenner's historical review of the con- 
cept of repression, Groot’s evaluation of 
defenses as being normal or pathologi 
cal, and certain of Lowenstein’s remarks 
can be considered as 


task. The latter task 


dertaken by Greenacre in her article on 


incillary to the 
extension is un 
genius. Here she is no longer concerned 
back to the 
which 


solely with tracing genius 


psychosexual factors constitute 


the primordial ooze of all psychic life; 
addi 


included to ac- 


rather she is interested in what 


tional factors must be 


count for such uncommon results. In 


spite of the merit of her program, she 
often is discursive or given to substi 
tuting colorful phrases for 


concepts 


theoretical 
Thus this volume, in contrast 
with certain previous ones, lacks the ex 


citement generated by signs of signifi- 
cant theoretical advances 

For the experimentalist 
brief 


there is a 
report of lLustman’s excellent 
study of infant reactivity and a detailed 
Kris of the 
making accurate predictions in the Yale 


longitudinal study 


account by difficulties in 


When these authors 
talk of their research rather than their 
theory, they sound very much like any 


one else doing research. Although this 


seems too obvious to warrant elabora- 


tion, it has certain interesting implica 


tions 


When Freud launched psychoanalysis 


as a method of scientific investigation 


he was forced to establish some very 


special rules of 


procedure. The 
revolutionary one was that the investi 


most 


gator had to be psychoanalyzed before 
he could effectively conduct his investi- 


find- 
If many of these rules were vague 


gation and objectively report his 
Ings 
and relied heavily on subjective factors 
it should be remembered that Freud was 
daring to investigate just those aspects 
of behavior which are 


most complex 


and most resistant 


to public scrutiny 


Recently, however, this highly special 
ized approach is being supplemented by 
the type of controlled observation and 
experimentation 


long familiar to psy 


chologists 


®t this is a conscious and well-rea 


soned choice is shown by Hartmann and 
Kris’ lengthy articles in Volumes I and 
V. as well as by less extensive discus- 
sions of the research program through 
out the Yale 


Lustman’s experiments 


series. The longitudinal 


study and ob 


servational 


reports in other volumes 


show how fruitful 


such a program can 
be. One important implication of this 
new venture has not, however, been fully 
realized. While psychoanalytic training 
ind conceivably even the experience of 
1 personal psychoanalysis will be indis 
pensable in the inspiration and explana 
tion of a study, the actual behavior be 


ing observed is now in the public do 


skill with 


studied depends on how 


main and the which it is 


well the prob 
lems of design, measurement, and analy 
sis of data are met. Here psychoanalytic 


training. instead of being crucial. is ir 


relevant 








Hartmann and Kris regard this deci- 
sion to examine behavior directly, as 
well as reconstructing it from psycho- 
analytic material, as a logical outgrowth 
of their interest in ego processes (see 
Robert W. White’s review of Vol. XI 
CP, Apr. 1958, 3 84). For the ex- 
perimental clinician, this means that he 
shares not only a common methodology 
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but also a new area of interest with the 
analysts: what psychologists deal with 
under the headings of development of 
higher mental processes and 


to 


curiosity 
sensory needs, is directly relevant 
what the analysts call ego processes. 

Hartmann and Kris clearly indicate 
that 
rather than an identity of theoretical 
and Although it is 


possible to take issue with certain of 


they envision a rapprochement 


research interests 
their characterizations of ‘academic’ psy- 
chological research, their stand is a sen- 
The 


sioned in these volumes is multivariant 


sible one research program envi- 


idiographic, and _ process-oriented—ex- 
actly those approaches which have pre- 
sented the most vexing methodological 
problems to some experimental clini- 
cians and have proved the despair of 
Or, 
it is better that the Yale longi- 
tudinal study with its emphasis on a 
detailed the 


of a few cases complement rather than 


many others. to use a specific ex- 


ample 
examination of intricacies 
replicate the normative and correlational 
data from Berkeley. Thus it is impor- 
tant to discriminate genuinely shared 
dif- 
ferences, and to realize the prematurity 
of trying to field to the 
other. A Skinnerian interpretation of 
work, at this point, would be 


interests from genuine individual 


reduce one 
dream 


about as fruitful as a psychoanalytic 
interpretation of Ebbinghaus 
Psychologists friendly to psychoanaly- 
sis will probably wish to read this book 
There is, however 


of 


a more stringent test 
the 
choice to urge upon the enemies of psy- 
Volume I 
for example. has more scope. Volume V 
intellectual these 
to 
someone who regards analytic theory as 


merit: would it be volume of 


choanalysis? Probably not 


more ferment. Even 


contain much material reassuring 


muddled and over-ideational. Reviewing 


the entire series, however, it seems un- 


fortunate that any clinical psychologist 


should miss out on the sensitive and 
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sensible descriptions of behavior, the 
observational studies, the 
that special datum obtained 


and reports 


of from 


psychoanalytic therapy. In this age of 


anthologies, perhaps such articles could 
be culled and reprinted as A Treasury 
of Psychoanalytic Readings for People 
Who Dislike Psychoanalysis 


The Englishes’ English 


Horace B. English and Ava Champney English 


A Comprehensive Dictionary of 
Terms. New York: 
$8.00 (text) 


Longmans, 
(trade): 
Ret 


son 
celta 


oy Jo 


Dr. Dashiell, who for tz 
has 


enty-three years 
Psyc hol- 


North 


been Kenan Professor of 


University of Caro- 
now his and 
to the campus Wake 
College at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, 
appointed on the 
Foundation, 
available the organization 
Forest’s new Department of 
Dashiell, president of the 
can Psychological 


ogy at the 


lina, has won Emeritus 


taken it new of 
Forest 
where as Visiting Professor, 
John Hay Whitney 
making wisdom 


Wi ake 


Psychol- 


he is his 


im of 
ogy Ameri 


Association in 1938, 
is known for his textbooks 
1949) and the broad range of his re- 
search. In these pages he reviewed Pres- 


sey and Kuhlen’s 


(1928, 1937 


Devel- 
opment through the Life Span (Harper, 
1957 ; CP. Oct. 1957, 2, 


— issuance of a new dictionary in 
psychology (and psychoanalysis) is 
timely. The rash of glossaries nowadays 
attached 


Psychological 


65f 


to the elementary textbooks 


coming off the presses, would seem to 
be symptomatic of a need well recog- 
nized. A quarter-century has passed 


since the appearance of the two well- 
known American psychological diction- 
the Warren and the English; and 
though it cannot be 


aries 
said that the num- 
ber of psychological terms at work has 
increased logarithmically to parallel the 
growth in the number of psychologists 
at work, increment of 
vocabulary is more and more taxing to 


him 


journals 


an arithmetical 


who reads the many _ increasing 


More than ever now as empirical re- 
searches lead to new findings, two tend- 


Psychological and Psychoanalytica! 
Green, 1958. Pp. xiv + 594. $10.75 
HN F. DASHIELI 

encies are likely to appear. One is to 


expand the investigative efforts not only 


forward but sidewise—which is to say 
not only toward new empirical results 
but to old 
dressing up these latter in fresher no- 


menclature, such as operant or subcep 


also restatements of ones 


tion, or assigning to older terms from 
the king’s English some such unex- 
pected meanings, as information or bits. 
The second tendency is to invent a 
new terminology out of the whole 
cloth (Ssyu.: jargon even gobblede- 
gook). Naturally too, in the work of 


the depth psychologists, there is much 


replacement of our everyday terms 


with others having more impressive 


and 


The 


overtones implications of greater 


profundity reader will recall the 


verses: “I never get mad: I get hostile; 
I never feel sad: I’m depressed”—and 
so on. It may be claimed that an en- 


hanced working atmosphere is thereby 


created, an atmosphere conducive to 
probing. Today. then, it is new words 
new words!—even if some appear in 
old spellings 

Here then is a first aid. The word 
dictionary applies, of course, to» many 
sizes and shapes and many levels of 
erudition. This one, the present re- 


viewer feels, is not for the vest pocket 


nor for parking on the high shelf: it be- 
longs on the psychologist’s writing and 
reading desk. Terse snappy definitions 
like those in English’s A Student’s Dic- 
tionary of Psychological Terms (1928) 
and Drever’s Dictionary of Psychology 
(1952), are available at finger-tip con- 
trol; but at the time de- 


same more 





liberate and judicious consideration of 
shades of meaning and implications is 
to be found, too 

Not simply 


when the terms war- 
rant it a glossary of defini- 
tions, then, but at times a discussion of 
subject-matter pointed a bit in the di- 


rection 


f the cyclopedic. Here the re- 


semblance is more to the Warren Dic- 


tionary of Psychology (1934), but with 
substantially more critical elaborations 
the lexi- 


cographer, is no tyro at this dictionary 


be said that English 


business. Besides writing his Student’s 


Dictionary of 1928, he was one of 


Warren’s collaborators. More important 
in this context are his wide contacts in 


Rhodes 


Fulbright 


psychology—as Scholar at Ox- 


ford, as Lahore 


Lecturer at 
is Visiting Professor at 

United 
ladder fron 
Wesleyan to 


where he 


Sao Paulo, and 


in the States, along the aca- 
Yale to Wellesley to 
Antioch to Ohio 


now been Professor of 


demic 
state 
has 
Psychology for not quite three decades 
Mrs. English has all 


interests in child psychology 


along shared his 
editorial 

work, and presently in lexicography 
The 


new work is impressive enough 


range of this 
( “hoos 


ng the Warren and the Drever for com- 


terms included in 


parison (for the earlier English is quite 


definitely a briefer book) and calculat 


ing the wholes from a ten-page sampling 


of each, it turns out that as to number 


E to Warren 


Drever is about 2 to 1 


of pages the ratio of E & 
and also to the 
in each case, whereas the number of 
entries is about 1.5 to 1 in 


E&E the 


ind 2.5 to 1 as compared 


flavor ot 
Warren 


with 


as compared with 


the 
Drever 
Che Warren carries many tables in its 


appendix. Some are useful—the catalog 


of human reflexes and the list of ana- 


tomical terms referring to the nervous 


system. Others are matters of curiosity 


the catalog of many kinds of dextral- 
These kinds 
of material are included in the body of 
E. & E. The 


them 


ity and the list of phobias 


Drever does not include 


An historical differential is apparent 
1934 Warren and 
Drever 


with the 


1952 


In contrast 
the 


omits or 


even this new work 


offers less detail on 
dated 
»g.. the Nancy school, lethargy, Brown- 


Sequard, 


certain 


topics ot somewhat 


character: 


chronoscope, and_ tachisto- 


scope. And it 


timeliness by 


further demonstrates this 
the 
of modern 


inclusion of a wide 


variety and modernistic 


terms; phoneme, stochastic, forced 


choice, cybernetics, J-curve, reinforce- 


ment schedule, extrajective, extrapuni- 


tive, extrasensory, extratensive, and 
other extras. 


his compendium is, be it noted, a 
dictionary of psychological and of psy- 
What 


clusiveness of the latter? One can pos- 
think of a 


choanalytic terms 


about the in- 


sibly few terms employed 
somewhere or other in psychdanalysts 
papers which are not listed in the E & 
E, such as neutralization, organ jargon, 
psychic continuity, signal anxiety, as 
well as names of spec ial theories of this 
or that analyst, as Rank’s 
Clark's 
Deutsch’s “as if 


the- 
method or 
But 
They are all 
from both the Warrer 


denial 


ory or fantasy 


personality such 


as these are in rare use 


absent, too and 
the Drever. 

I'wo secondary matters strike this re- 
viewer as matters ol 
the 


lor 


considerable con- 


venience. One is provision of dia- 


critical marks words of doubtful 


pronunciation. The other is the generous 
definitions of abbreviations 


find 


number of 


that we bespangling our techni- 


cal articles with increasing frequency 


Horace B. ENGLIsu and 


CAT, DOT, LDG, DQ, SQ3R, SSCQT, 
and the like. 

Ihe batting average for hits is not a 
1.000 
the 


perfect Recipathy seems loosely 


defined: reviewer doubts that ei- 


detic imagery is “perhaps universal’ in 


childhood before being lost; Jung's col- 
lective unconscious can be more natu- 
ralistically defined than as 


fitself] is 


unconsclous- 
But 
this seems like caviling over a digit in 


ness which 


inherited 


the ’steenth decimal place 

What is impressive is the high degree 
to which discussions, elaborations, and 
distinctions have been pressed. And the 
reviewer testifies to many pleasant mo- 
nents ol 


following the editors’ meticu- 


lous working out of the meanings of 


personality, group 
partile, intention movement, field the- 


anxiety, dynamics, 


ory, and dozens of others. Good read- 


ing! 


A feature that helps to save these 


conscientious distinctions and elabora- 


tions from becoming stodgy is the oc- 


casional free-wheeling comment. Exam- 


les: lalophobia is “surprisingly enough 
t . 


a not uncommon symptom behavior 


dynamics “seldom makes a clear refer 
W. Allport lists 50 


meanings of personality 


ence to tacts ; G 


“and no doubt 


he missed a few coining of a new 


Ava CHAMPNEY 








psychological term by attaching an en- 


tirely new and far-fetched meaning to 


in old word makes it for a reader ‘no 


less than infuriating to discover. sen 


tences later, that the author was talk- 
ing about something 
To which last let the 
fervent 


quite different.’ 
reviewer add his 
‘amen!’ 


Sociology’s Quiddity Unrevealed 


Joseph B. Gittler ( Ed.) 


Review of Sociology: Analysis of a Decade. New York: John Wiley & 


Sons, 1957. Pp. ix + 588. $10.50. 
Reviewed by 


Dr. Mills is Assistant Professor of So- 
ciology and General Education at Har- 
vard University. He is primarily inter- 
groups, the social and 
cultural processes that operate in them 
and how personality affects the 
He teaches a course 


ested in small 
group 
in deviance and so- 
course 

hook 


cial control, and also a graduate 
in modern sociology in which the 


under review has been used 


-— sit by the road a moment, to ask 
where one has gone and where one 
is heading is a healthy thing to do. So- 
ciology a relatively 


young, energetic 


traveler, needs these 


Subfields 


and often frenetic 


moments want perspective 
as one of the 


behavioral sciences. Review of Sociology 


and so too does sociology 
meets the need of a number of its se- 
lected nineteen specialties in fine fash- 
ion, in others hardly at all 


and, con- 


trary to its subtitle, it 


presents no 
analysis of sociology as a whole. 
To meet any either need is 


difficult 


part of 


more than it would seem at 
first, for, as Zetterberg points out in 
his introduction to another recent, less 
comprehensive though more keenly se- 
lective report (Hans L. Zetterberg, edi- 
tor, Sociology in the United States of 
America, UNESCO, 1956), a near revo- 
lution has occurred during the past dec- 
ade: more sociologists—as much as three 
times more—are working on more proj 
ects under more auspices on more varied 
problems in with 


more financial assistance than ever be- 


more organizations 
fore in sociology’s history. Major trends 
of such a rapidly growing, widely dis- 


persed and enthusiastic army are not 
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easy to disentangle. Even before the 
revolution, Gurvitch and Moore, as edi- 
tors of the 1945 recapitulation, Twen- 
tieth Century Sociology, resolved their 
editorial problem by collecting a series 
of essays from experts. Zetterberg, two 
years ago, and now Gittler follow the 
same course 

The reviews of some of the contribut- 
ing specialists are exceedingly valuable 
papers. They sum up the past 


from it 


abstract 
that 
disparate works meaning and coherence 


those central issues give 


and, since these issues are likely to be 


with us for a while, convey a sense ot 


excitement and a feeling of direction 


for the future. I am thinking particu- 


larly of the chapters by Stouffer on 
methods, by Whyte and 


Miller on industrial sociology, by War- 


quantitative 


ner on social stratification and, to a 


lesser extent because the issues are not 
as clearly drawn, the lucid account of 
work on the urban community by Gist 
One learns in these chapters 


ple, not just that 


for exam- 
a new technique has 
devised, but 


been why anyone should 


work on it, what problem it resolves 


what economies it offers and what 


promise it holds. Because these authors 
seem interested in removing the blocks 
standing in the way of making a science 
undertake 
and evaluation in these terms 


and because they selection 
they in- 


struct as well as report history. 


- theme of other chapters, if I 


may go to the other extreme, is not so 
helpful. It seems to be stated by Gittle: 


and his co-author, Manheim, in their 


essay on theory: “In selecting publica- 
tions their intrinsic value was only 
one of several possible considerations 
That an article or book is included 

is not in indication 


itself an that the 


authors greater value 


considered it of 
or more enduring significance than an- 
other which was left The 


major objectives have been clarification 


unmentioned 


and elucidation rather than prognostica- 
tion and prediction. 

Fine for reporting the decade’s news 
but what about the editorial pages? In 
the cases of theory, of 


marriage and 


the family, of social institutions, and 


in an unusual manner, in the case of 
collective behavior, there is substituted 
for editorial opinion and evaluation a 
re-classification, re-categorization, re-ar- 
rangement of under ru- 
Titles 


used to organize 


recent works 


brics, some outmoded, some new 
and headings are not 
ideas and issues, so that, while nothing 
seems to be left out—the bibliographies 
in most chapters are voluminous—it is 
often not to make of 


For example 


clear what items 


that are in in the chap- 


ter on theory, attention is 


called to 
Levy's concern with functional prerequi- 
sites, to Merton’s middle-range, to Par- 


sons’ analytical variables, and to Gur- 


vitch’s levels, but nothing is said about 
them. Like fillers on the editorial page, 
they are just there! Suppose Levy suc- 
ceeds. Would it make a difference? What 
strategy attends Merton's middle-range ? 
What 
What make if 
sons succeeds in analyzing personality 
and 


are its advantages, its limitations? 


difference would it Par- 


social cultural processes by the 
same simple scheme? Can the truly sig- 
nificant 


note on Gurvitch be 


that “he 


is sometimes classed as a phenomeno- 


logical sociologist’? Figure and ground 
do not in these chapters become dis- 
tinct 

Nor do they for the field of sociology 
Here, I think 
Sociology disappoints us most 
lacks a 
How 


related or 


as a whole Review of 


It at- 
tempts no 


overview. It pro- 


logue; it has no epilogue have 


the subfields become sepa- 
rated? How has sociology’s responsibil- 
ity, both from within and from outside 
changed? How have the 


chief working tools 


sociologist’s 
his basic assump- 
tions, values, beliefs and ideas—served 


him? Are they being reshaped? Had the 





editor, or a board of editors, consid- 
ered the more over-arching matters of 
the field, I should imagine that the im- 
pact of works, which may be of limited 
help in certain specialties but of impor- 
tance to the science as a whole, would 
have received more than passing atten- 
tion. As two among a number of others 
I think of Murdock’s 
and Shils 
ward a General Theory of Action 
Though in the book 


falls short of an analysis of recent so- 


Social Structure 


Parsons and (editors) To- 


these respects 
( iology 
will until 
we have a more advanced specialty, the 


it is likely that other attempts 


meet the same fate, at least 


sociology of sociology, and that will in- 


deed take more than a moment’s stop 


by the roadside 


All about Marriage 


Harold T. Christensen 


Marriage Analysis: Foundations 
for Successful Family Life. (2nd 
ed.) New York: Ronald 


1958. Pp. xii + 645. $5.50. 


Press, 


Reviewed by ERMA C. FISCHER 


who is just now engaged in graduate 
Home and Family Life De 
Teachers College, 

She has a 


work in the 


partment of Colum- 
bia University considerable 
history of researching, writing, and edit- 


books, and 


American So- 


ing for various magazines, 
projects—recently for the 


cial Hygiene 


education in family life, 


{ssociation’s program of 
and for Teach- 
ers Coll ge’ 


Citizenship Education 


> 
Project 


I’ is difficult to 
exists a 


more comprehensive text- 
book in the field of 


tion than this. It 


imagine that there 


family-life educa 
covers every concelyv- 
able topic directly related to marriage 
and some which are not 

Dr. Christensen is the De- 
Uni- 


versity as well as Professor in the De 


head of 


partment of Sociology at Purdue 


partment of Family Life in the Schoo 


of Home Economics—so he has a 


Although his 


double-barreled approach 


announced main concern is functional 


marriage-education rather than aca- 
demic 


of both 


his book is actually a mixture 

He devotes eighteen chapters to per- 
sonality development and interpersonal 
relationships. He includes four 
chapters that deal with the family as 


also 
a social institution, and throughout the 
text he discusses social forces wherever 
they are relevant to the success or fail 
ure of marriage and family living 


the book is 


and its weakness 


The enormous 
both its 
Doubtless it is 


scope ol 
strength 


very useful to have so 


much stimulating and informative 


ma- 


terial available in one volume. On the 
material in- 
the 


appropriate to this type of 


other hand, some of the 


cluded does not seem to reviewer 
particularly 


book 


too 


Some sections are too statistical 


technical, and too professional. A 
few of them present folksy material be- 
low the accepted college level. Certain 
topics might have been better referred 
to without detailed discussion 

It is my feeling that most of the ma- 


terial about heredity, eugenics, prenatal 


influences, and 


pregnancy (including 


such complicated matters as genetics 
sex determination 
the Rh factor 
childbirth 


been 


conception. steriliza- 


tion pregnancy tests 


natural miscarriages) would 


have left to 


other 


also dis 


insurance 


better 
fact I 


com- 


pendia. In would omit 


cussion of such questions as 


house-buying vs. renting, and many of 


the statistics about population changes 


child-spacing. etc. Interested students 


can always be referred to the proper 


sources for these facts 


Eliminating some of these technical 


details would have made room for more 
adequate discussions of such subjects as 
the effects of 
child 


family living 


poverty housing 


poor 


labor, and middle-class 


mores on 
important subjects which 
which Dr 


have 


deserve more space, and on 


Christensen surely could written 


with more authority. He might also have 


been able to discuss a little more thor 


oughly some of the research studies to 


which he refers only briefly 


On the other hand. it is only fair to 


observe that some of the difficulties en 


countered by the author are not of his 


own making but are indigenous to the 


field in which he works. Dr. Christensen 


has done elaborate and painstaking re- 
search for his book 
has reported on it with clarity and ob 
jectivity. It is his fault that 
of the studies seem to document the ob- 


and in the main he 


not many 


vious, do not show cause-and-effect re- 
lationships, and are based on inadequate 


samples. It is, moreover, to his great 
these weak- 
Neverthe- 


ess, a little more discussion of some of 


credit that he recognizes 


nesses and points them out 
the studies would have made them more 


Nor 
of some have been bad 


elimination 
for the book is 
make 


meaningful would the 


too long, and its many footnotes 


for difficult reading 
however do not 


T he book 


down-to-earth 


weaknesses 


the 


These 
outweigh strengths 
é bounds with good solid 


suggestions. It contains a lot of sound 


psychology. Dr. Christensen’s main field 
is sociology, and he points out in some 
detail the important effects that society 


Still he makes it 
clear throughout that he considers “psy 


has upon the family 


chological variables” more* imvortant 


than situational factors. Over and over 


either explicitly or implicitly, he insists 


that, given emotional maturity. indi 


viduals can handle almost any situatior 
with a reasonable degree of success and 
satisfaction. Maturity is. of course, hard 
and Dr 
down no exact blueprint to 
Yet he takes a 
the developmental-permissive approach 


to child 


democratic 


lays 
the 
stand for 


to come by Christenser 


plot 


way strong 


rearing and teaching and for 


procedures with'n families 


He presents good summaries of the psy 
chological theories behind these princi 
ples-and good arguments for their use 

The sections on the changing roles of 
men and women. sex education. mental 


health 


tions post parenthood and the aged 


in marriage, parent-child rela 


ind 


on-being-without-a-mate are all n m\ 


opinion, thoughtful, authoritative and 
stimulating 


If Marriage 


Lo day 


Inaly is used as a day 
which 
Proh 


essential 


textbook (a purpose for 
it Was apparently designed the 
lems and Projects sections are 
These sections often 


raise controversial 


issues and unsolved problems not really 


| he book should 


usetul 


considered in the text 


also serve as a most 


source tor 


ill teachers, students ind group work 


ers in family life and related fields 











Film 


INFANTS 


Movements (Affecto- 
Motor Patterns) in Infancy. 


MOTILITY IN 


Expressive 


Produced by Dr. Bela Mittelman, in col 
laboration with Laura Malkenson and Dr 
Ruth L. Munro. Available New 


York University Film Bureau. $125.00 


through 


Reviewed by BruNo BETTELHEIM 
The University of 


M ORE and 
1 tion of 


psychoanalysis spreading from the older 


Chicago 


more we see the atten- 


developme ntal or child 


concentration on erogeneous zones 


oral, anal include an 


That 


important 


and phallic to 


other order of urges or instincts 
motility is one of the most 
expressions of the libido is now widely 
recognized feeding 


Just as patterns 


sexual education to 


inhibitions, and 
cleanliness influence personality forma- 
tion and deviation, so does the pattern- 
ing of motor activities, their encourage- 
ment or inhibition. A psychoanalyst who 
reported on his study of this important 
ago (B. Mittel- 
Infants, Children, 
1954), 
through a 


problem a few years 
Motility in 
and Adults, Internat 


now 


mann 
Univ. Press, 
illustrates it further 
splendid film 

This 


of expressive 


movie traces the development 


movements from. birth 
through the first vear and a half of life 
During the first three months we see 
that the most important motor pattern 
of the that of 


culminating in crying. In it 


infant is discomfort 
the whole 


body musculature participates with char- 


acteristic leg and arm movements. A 
crucial change occurs around three 
months of age when limited and con- 


sistent individual differences appear in 


the pattern. Beginning at this time 
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smiling, too, is accompanied by charac- 


teristic motor patterns, involving the 
whole body musculature, with consist 
ent individual variations.- There are par 


tial characteristic differences between 


the crying and the smiling patterns 
he next significant developmental pe- 
riod starts at about eight months when 
characteristic 


Also 


control and develop- 


hand-slashing becomes 


particularly in joy reactions. with 


increased bodily 


ment of locomotion, the child now re- 


sponds to pleasant and distressing 


stimuli by moving towards and away 


respectively. Anxiety now produces im- 


mobilization, or flight to the mother 
along with crying 


Nothing is 


shown in this film that 


any parent cannot observe during his 


own children’s infancy; yet how many 


observe it, even without systematic ob- 


servation and analysis? Even those most 
intimately familiar with babies will 
profit from viewing quietly and at lei- 
sure these fleeting moments of behav- 
ior, all too readily taken for granted 
when they happen, and passed over 
Viewing this film 


suggests vividly 


that. if we want to understand the 


emotions of the infant, we must study 
(1) the importance of expressive move 
ments in infancy, (2) the relationship 
of expressive movements to other mo 
tor manifestations, (3) the relationship 
of expressive movements to emerging 
interpersonal relations, particularly to 
and (4) how and 


when individual differentiation sets in 


parents and siblings 


As regards expressive movements 


themselves, several factors are illus- 
trated in this film. We see. 


ple, that 


for exam- 


while a general pattern is 


clearly discernible and applies to all or 
most infants, there are significant indi- 
vidual variations within the general pat- 
Again, there are 


tern developmental 


sequences which have general character- 


istics and also permit individual varia- 
tions. Some of the infants we watch on 
the screen show an early affect speci- 
ficity; that is to say, while one general 
motor pattern accompanies the smile 
a different pattern accompanies a cry 
Other infants, at least as far as we can 
be dif- 
Naturally 


between the 


tell from the film, can hardly 


ferentiated in this respect 


there are gradations two 


extremes. 


As. we watch the film, we realize the 


relationship between motor manifesta- 


tions and expressive movements, and 


how both merge into certain types of 


manipulative movements such as shak- 


ing, hammering, waving bye-bye, and 


so forth. Further, we note how they 
merge into aggressive movements,’ such 


as striking out. In addition, they are 
utilized and elaborated into such rhyth- 
mic movements as a ‘dancing-like’ jump- 
ing up and down 

The film shows convincingly that ex- 
pressive movements are one of the im- 
portant motor factors shaping the in- 
fant’s relationship with his environment 
since his 


movements are a torm ol 


communication with the mother 


They 
stimulate the mother and permit a re- 
ciprocal exchange which ultimately de- 
velops into social games. Thus, they are 


an important avenue for the socializa- 


tion of the infant 


ie normal infants, whose behavior 


we watch in this movie, were filmed in 
their own homes. often shown in inter- 


action with their parents and in one 


The 


value of the film is its clarity in demon- 


case with an older sibling great 


strating the close relation between the 


development of adaptive behavior and 


interpersonal relations, and in showing 


how adaptive behavior grows out of 


affectomotor behavior which, in turn 


grew out of random movements. It 


shows how, as a child develops, his mo- 
tor behavior and affective reactions be- 
random 


come ever more specific, how 


slashing movements of arms and hands 
grow into the goal-directed manipula- 
tion of objects. 

One delightful 


example, the development of both per 


sequence shows, for 


sonal relations and of infant autonomy 


around a feeding situation. It is fasci- 





back-and-forth in 
himself. It 


watch the 
the infant’s 
is still 


nating to 


desire to feed 


much more comfortable to be 


fed by the mother, yet the delight the 
mother shows at the baby’s expression 


of his desire to feed himself leads to 


a situation which is more pleasurable to 


both; at one and the same time it safe- 


guards the child’s autonomy and de- 


cision-making, while also providing him 
with the pleasure of being fed by the 
mother. This resolution is achieved by 


the child definitely pointing to the 


morsel he’ wants, and the mother then 
feeding it to him 

Here in a short sequence is beauti- 
fully depicted how good relations be- 
tween mother and infant permit both of 
them to find an ideal solution that im- 


child's 
him of 


plies respect for the 
still 


autonomy 


while assuring dependent 


care 

One thing was distressing to this re- 
viewer in a movie so faithful to the in- 
fant’s normal development in his natu- 
ral habitat 


the home which 


an adult nods his head mechanically, to 


scenes 1n 
demonstrate the child’s response to it 
While we learn much about normal de 
film 


attempt to 


rest of the 
this 
experimental 


velopment from the 


little can be said for 
introduce an psychology 


and 


situation 


which tries to be objective sub- 


jects itself to the controlled 
The sequence achieves nothing beyond 
about 


teaching us the experiment; it 


tells us nothing about the human be- 


ings whose interactions we are 
Actually this 


scene does not 


trying to 
understand head-nodding 
teach us anything that 
is not shown much more clearly and 
convincingly in other scenes, where the 


and 


abstract 


interaction between infant mother 


was not governed by notions 


about ‘pure’ science but followed va- 


garies of the normal interactions of liv- 
ing. The scene does illustrate. it is true 


that in human when. one of 
little 
more can be studied than artificiality 


This 
ever 


interaction 


two behaves artificially 


persons 


minor criticism should not, how- 


detract from the various impor- 
film has to teach, as 


tant lessons the 


for example. how beneficial it is for the 
child 


and expressions in adult and child are 


when affective-motor movements 


reciprocal and purposeful. Another strik- 


ing demonstration was the showing of 


how motor responses slowly cease with 


the experience of satisfaction 


\ 

_ scenes in the film suggest in- 
teresting points for speculation or fur- 
Watching the baby 
being diapered, one is impressed by the 


ther investigation 


contrast between the great freedom 


these infants were given in developing 


their motor reactions in some situations 


as compared with the definite restraint 


by an adult, contrary to the infant’s 


desire, when being cleaned and dia- 


pered. In another scene we see how the 


infant, penned in his high chair, is sub- 


ject to and experiences inhibition of 


total 
how the high chair restricts this to the 


well-coordinated motor response; 


movement of arms and hands. Studying 


such situations in detail, if you view the 


film repeatedly, leads to far-reaching 


questions about the validity of prevail- 
ing infant care. which so strangely com- 


bines encouragement of free motor re 


areas but the 


These 


permis- 


sponses in almost all 


feeding and diapering situations 


very enlightened parents, most 


sive in regard to motility, suddenly 


grow restrictive of motility in situations 


involving intake and elimination 


The interference with free movement 


around these two situations may have 


important consequences, since it is 


radically different from the freedom 
move that all other life 


tact 


reigns over 


tivities: as a matter of freedom 


movement in other areas is not only 


permitted, but actively encouraged. The 


infant whose crawling was just re- 
warded by the parent’s delight is sud 
and held 
changed No 


regard 


denly grabbed down firmly 


while being such radical 


difference in to motility 
intake and elimination characterizes 
life of the infant. or of 


In the 


motor dis« harge 


swaddled 


who is carried in a cradle board 


lives of these two, free 


is not suddenly and solely interfered 


with when eating and being cleaned 


hence in their experience these two life 


situations do not acquire a unique ind 


restrictive connotation as far as mo 


tility is concerned. It would be inter- 


esting to speculate on the consequences 
for personality formation of these dif- 
ferences 


In general, the film shows clearly the 


degree to which, in the first year of life 
look 


oiten are 


the infant’s spontaneous actions 
more; meaningful than they 
while they are quite deficient in pur- 
posefulness when compared with adap- 
tive and expressive movements that ac- 
company them. By wisely restricting 
child 
development, the earliest infant age, the 
this 


much more than if they 


themselves to one small area of 


hav e aC hiev ed 


had 


This film is instruc- 


producers of film 
tried to 
cover a wider area 
tive not merely for students of psychol- 
ogy; all parents of infants could learn 
much from it. And the advanced scien- 
tist may give pause to think how it is 


that influence 


afiective-motor responses 
(and lead to) human relations and atti 


tudes to the environment 
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ON THE OTHER 


HAND 


WHEN IS CENSORSHIP GOOD? 


Fearing’s review of Walter Kerr’s Criti 
(CP, Aug. 1958, 3, 


justice to the 


cism 


611.) 


and Censorship 


does not do basic 


issues involved in censorship. Fearing pre 


sents a simple authoritarian vs. anti-au 


thoritarian dichotomy as the fundamental 


issue when he states that “the 


[is] implicit in any 


assumption 
theory of censorship 


that someone or some body of persons pos 


sess the kind of knowledge or the kind of 
insight which could justify the proscrip 
tion of what the rest of the community 


may se> and hear.” 
The central issue of censorship, as I see 
it, is much clearly a 


more question of 


values. It is not primarily a question of 
whether someone or anyone possesses “spt 
cial insight.” It is 


rather a question ot 


whether what insight we possess may 
properly and fruitfully be used for censor 
ship 

In research and experimentation, we pre 
fer to be cautious and give the null hy 
pothesis a 95 or 99 to 1 chance, so as to 
avoid the affirming the alterna 


How 


which will lead to 


error ol 
tive hypothesis when it is wrong 
ever, in any research 


immediate decision, when we 


must act or 
not act on the basis of something less than 
idequate evidence, we do not typically give 
the null hypothesis such a large chance. In 
action research of this sort, we must rea 
both 


the mistaken rejection of 


sonably weigh the consequences of 
kinds of errors 
the null hypothesis or of its alternative) 

Mr. Fearing is obiously very much con 
cerned with the error of mistakenly reject 
ing good and valuable art 


other 


in the name ot 


morality or any standard. The pos 


sible danger (presumably to man’s wel 


fare) of censoring the positively good is 


much more real to him than the danger of 


‘possible corruption, which he admits may 


exist in certain kinds of literature and art 


If, however, we view corruption through 
art forms as a greater danger than the oc 
casional abuse into which censorship falls 


we will be inclined to, favor censorship at 


least in principle. We will then be more 
willing to take our chances on making 
censorial error by excluding the good and 


valuable, in the conviction that to exclude 


a bad influence from man’s life is worth 


30 


the occasional exclusion of the good and 
valuable 
BARTON 


ANTHONY 


University of Chicago 


DANGEROUS ART 


In respect of Franklin Fearing’s review 
of Walter Kerr’s Criticism and Censorship 
CP, Aug 
any consideration of censorship in the arts 
should with the admission that 
among the Western nations the 
nists of the freedom of thought 


1958, 3, 216f.), let me say that 


begin 
protago 
have ad 
hered to some censorship of the arts while 
peoples less sensitive to political freedom 
This then 
proves that there is no point to point re 


have showed laxity in this field 


lationship between sensitivity and_ laissez 


faire in one field and strictness in the other 
One may whether 


wonder appeals to the 


emotions in the arts and in politics might 


not be basically different 

It is good to think of such possibilities 
before starting with the controversy itself 
If censorship of the arts is to be discussed 
with any prospect of fruitfulness, the two 


thousand years 


from the trial of Phryne 


of Athens to the trial of Mme 


Bovary in 


1857 and on to our own embarrassments 
should teach us a 


‘the self 


wholesome distrust of 


evident.” Can the censorially 
minded both ‘eat their cake and have it 
too,’? asks the reviewer. It has often o« 
that, when the hostess asked 
cake, I could 


answer, Yes and I ate it too 


curred to me 
me whether I had had my 
truthfully 

The reviewer seems io doubt that some 
one might 


possess the kind of knowledge 


which could justify the 


what the rest of the 


proscription ol 
community may see 
and hear. It 


is just this point where the 


reviewer and probably the author fall 


short 

There are two theories available, if one 
wants to attack the problem basically. One 
is the 


training theory, which tells us that 


the onlooker, if he keeps being exposed to 


the ‘unacceptable,’ trains himself in ac 


cepting it and gradually doing 
what woyld earlier have horrified him. The 


other 


even in 


theory, contrariwise, maintains that 


the onlookers will gradually abreact their 


innate tendencies toward the ‘subhuman,’ 


The training theory Eintibungstheorie 


applied by Karl Groos to the playful ac 
tivities of human children and young ani- 
mals is the guiding star of the Comstock- 
ians, the zealots. The theory, 
which I have also called the lightning-rod 


theory, has as its followers the liberals 


abreaction 


It is obvious that before either or both 
of these theories can be applied, we should 
know whether there “exists, at all, a cri 
terion of the immoral. A criterion can exist 
only with reference to a given society and 
those values in that society which are most 
generally 


accepted and—which is not the 


same—least generally Such a 
criterion exists in Western society. We do 


not object to Sox any 


objected to 


longer, but we ob 
ject to appeals to immature sexuality in 
either 


children or else in the psycho- 


sexually immature. Clinically the criterion 


is based on Freud’s Three Papers Concern 
ing the Theory of Sex. A list of factors 


was worked out, together with rules for 


their application 
Both the reviewer and the author of the 
book Criticism and Censorship (which I 


have not read) ignore the fact 


that “the kind of insight and knowledge” 


seem to 
necessary to exert censorship exists 

W. G. ELIassperc 
New York, N. Y 


SHOEMAKER QUITS HIS LAST 


A couple of days after reading Dr. Bur 
(CP, Sept. 1958, 3, 247) of 
Gasset’s work Man and 
People, I happened upon another 


dick’s review 
Ortega y recent 
review 
of the same work in the Journal of Phi- 
losophy (Aug. 14, 1958, 55, 739). As the 
contrast of the two was enlightening to 
me, I thought it would prove of interest 
to the readers of CP also 

Although a 


simplify 


single quotation will over 
the case still let me confine my 
which, 


self to a passage from each review 


I think, is 
alluded to 


representative of the contrast 


Geoffrey Clive of Clark Uni 


versity states: “This book is philosophical 
sociology, a refreshing change from the 
pretentious jargon of social science.” The 
CP reviewer says: “It is hard to know 


what to conclude from this book, for it is 


difficult to judge Ortega y Gasset’s inten 


tions.’ The operative word in the first 


quote is philosophical; 


in the second is it is 


the pivotal phrase 
dificult to judge 
intentions 

The difference is curious; it symbolizes 
for me a certain obtuseness which we psy 
chologists show not indeed to method as 
such but rather to 
ence My 


was insufficiently 


methodological differ 
Burdick 


difference 


impression is that Dr 
alert to the 


between philosophical and scientific method 








this 
understanding 


in his reading and review. Because of 


had 


y Gasset’s intentions 


asymmetry he trouble 
And yet, even 


he 
moans the philosopher's insistence on mind 


Ortega 


though he does not understand, be 


body, free will, and anti-empiricism. I sus 
that did 


pi oblems which 


pect the reviewer not these 


see 


items as_ philosophical a 


scientific interaction system cannot, is not 


intended to, handle but with which a phi 
losophy bearing the interaction 
label) 


Certainly 


(even one 


can and must deal 


the difficulty inherent in the 


CP review struck me more forcibly partly 


because of Clive’s counterpart when I read 
it, had 
this problem 


but also because I lately been dis 


several other 


be 


fortunate if, while becoming more sophisti 


turbed by in 


psychological writings. It would un 


cated in method, we psychologists should 


become increasingly naive about the meth 


odological difference between our science 


and any philosophical system 
WaALtTer | 


Baden 


FARRELI 
We l 


Indiana 


College, 


BULLY WORD 


Our field has an abundance of new terms 


expressing old ideas. Indeed, we who teach 


elementary psychology often feel our great 


est effort is spent in compounding and 


perpetuating this tradition 


Once in a great while, however, a term 


tul 
the 


is introduced into the literature whick 


fills a definite need. Such a term was 


beautifully descriptive used the 
troduction to Arthur Bachrach’s 
Albert Ellis’ How to Live with a 
(CP, Aug s 22 May 
machian often with reference 
May it be 


of the 


one in in 
review ol 
Neuroti 
1958, 


bl taur 


reappear to 


psychological writing! incor 


Eng 


This single 


porated into the first revision 


lishs’ Dictionary of Psychology 
term, if accepted as part of the psycholo 


Z1st 


Ss armamentarium, will save paragraphs 
of circumlocution in the pages of our 
nals 

C. DovGLas CREELMAN 


Vichigan 


University of 


WHAT GOT LEFT OUT 


The primary to 
the 


reviewed 


purpose of a review is 
the book 
the re 
I think 
justified in supple 
book, Human 
VU eaning (CP, 


one 


give reader an idea of what 


is about; afterwards, 
advance his criticisms 
that I 
the 
V otivation 
1958, 3, 
review could 


More than 
to the 


viewer may 


therefore, am 


menting review of my 
Probability and 
who reads 
that 

book ce 


statistical 


Aug 2251 for 
the 
(1) 


voted 


no 
irom it 


the 


gather 
half 
development 


ol 1S 


ola 


technique for dealing with the multivariate 


analysis 


of attrib 


utes; 


(2) The conception of joint, as opposed 
the 


t 
to 


key 


linear 


3) This conception forms the 


tween ( 
psy¢ holo 


restalt 
and 


gEV; 


here is 


correlation 


psychology 


a section 


prese nted 


as 


link 


and 


on the 


to the analysis of motivational effects; 


statistical 


relation 


ship between attitudes and motivations and 


on attitude scales 


The reviewer in his last paragraph asks 


“The 
pling stz 
cient to 
ing tror 
walt 10 
error 1s 
answer 


book 
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author 
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From McGraw-Hill... 
NEW PSYCHOLOGY TEXTS 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 
By ERNEST J. McCORMICK, Purdue University. 467 pages, $8.00. 


\ nontechnical introductory survey book dealing with the design of equipment and the adaptation 
of work environments for optimum human use. It summarizes much of the work done in human 
engineering by such professions as psychology, physiology and anthropology. Emphasis is placed 
on the contributions of psychology to human engineering. An understanding of these functions 


is developed through discussion of human information— receiving, decision making, and action 
processes. 


PERSONALITY 


By J. P. GUILFORD, University of Southern California, WeGraw-Hill Series in Psychol 


ogy. 
New Third Edition. 584 pages, $6.25. ; 


A text for upper-division psychology and education students which places emphasis on individual 
differences, rather than on stimulus-response psychology of individual behavior. The approach 
is from the standpoint of the logic of experimental method. Many of the newer methods of per- 
sonality assessment are described. The author develops a model of personality based upon factor 
theory as a basis for the assessment and description of persons. Included are chapters describing 
personality in terms of dimensions found by factor analysis, including dimensions of morphology, 
physiology, aptitude, and pathology, as well as of temperament, needs, interests, and aptitudes. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 


By JAMES DEESE, University of California, Berkeley. WeGraw-Hill Series in’ Psychology. 
New Second Edition. 367 pages, $6.50. 


Completely rewritten, this advanced educational psychology text gives the student a representa- 
tive picture of the basic facts and theoretical problems in the psychology of learning. Strong 
emphasis is placed on experimental evidence. The text is specifically written for the student, care- 
fully explaining difficult problems and theories. Each topic in this new edition is more thoroughly 
explored and more carefully related to other topics. New experimental approaches and methods 
are stressed and more than half of the illustrative material is new. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


sy ELIZABETH B. HURLOCk, University of Pennsylvania. © WeGraw-Hill Series in Psy- 


chology. New Second Edition. 512 pages, $6.75. 


The aim of this new edition is to present the student with a comprehensive picture of man's normal 
developmental pattern. E-:mphasis is on the characteristic changes from one stage of development 
to another. The two major themes throughout are: that childhood is the foundation age of life; 
and that, how the individual develops his physical and psychological foundations will be influenced 
by the social and cultural patterns of his groups. lore emphasis is placed on the foundation years 
and cultural influences in this new edition. There are two completely new chapters on middle age, 


including much new experimental material. [tis recommended for courses covering both childhood 
and adolescence 
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MICROFORM 


All journals published by the American Psychological Association are 
now available on MICROFILM or MICROCARD. 





Psychological Review 
American Psychologist 
Psychological Bulletin 
Psychological Abstracts 
Contemporary Psychology 
Psychological Monographs 
Journal of Applied Psychology 
Journal of Consulting Psychology 
Journal of Educational Psychology 
Journal of Experimental Psychology 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology 





Available only in volume units; no single issues. 


For MICROFILM, order from: For MICROCARD, order from: 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC. J. S. CANNER & COMPANY, INC. 
313 North First Street Microcard Division 

Ann Arbor 618 Parker Street 
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